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MY SUMMER WITH DR. SINGLETARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET SMITH’S JOURNAL. 








CHAPTER II. 

Some Account of Peewawkin, on the Tocketuck. 

Well and truly said the wise man of old, 
“ Mach study is a weariness to the flesh.” Hard 
and close application through the winter had left 
me ill prepared to resist the baleful influences of 
a New England spring. I shrank alike from the 
storms of March, the capricious changes of April, 
and the sudden alternations of May, from the 
blandest of southwest breezes, to the terrible and 
icy eastern blasts which sweep our seaboard like 
the fabled Sanser, or wind of death. The buoyan- 
cy and vigor, the freshness and beauty of life 
seemed leaving me. The flesh and the spirit 
were no longer harmonious. I was tormented by 
a nightmare feeling of the necessity of exertion, 
coupled with a sense of utter inability. A thou- 
sand plans for my own benefit, or the welfare of 
those dear to me, or of my fellow-men at large, 
passed before me, but I had no strength to lay 
hold of the good angels, and detain them until 
they left their blessing. The trumpet sounded 
in my ears for the tournament of life, but I could 
not bear the weight of my armor. In the midst 
of duties and responsibilities which I clearly com- 
prehended, I found myself yielding to the absorb- 
ing egotism of sickness. I would work only when 

the sharp rowels of necessity were in my sides. 

It needed not the ominous warnings of my ac- 
quaintance to convince me that some decisive 
change was necessary. But what was to be done? 
A voyage to Europe was suggested by my friends, 
but unhappily I reckoned among them no one 
who was ready, like the honest laird of Dumbe- 
dikes, to inquire, purse in hand, “will siller do 
it?” In casting about for some other expedient, 
I remembered the pleasant old-fashioned village 
of Peewawkin, on the Tocketuck river. A few 
few weeks of leisure, country air, and exercise, I 
thought might be of essential service to me. Sol 
turned my key upon my cares and studies, and 
my back to the city, and one fine evening of early 
June the mail coach rumbled over Tocketuck 
bridge, and left me at the house of Dr. Single- 
tary, where I had been fortunate enough to secure 
bed and board. 

The little village of Peewawkin at this period 
was a well-preserved specimen of the old, quiet, 
cozy hamlets of New England. No huge factory 
threw its evil shadow over it ; nosmoking demon of 
an engine dragged its long train through the 
streets; no steamboat puffed at its wharves, or 
ploughed up the river, like the enchanted ship of 
the ancient mariner— 

“ Against the wind, against the tide, 
Steadied with upright keel.” 

The march of mind had not overtaken it. It had 
neither printing-press nor lyceum. Asthe fathers 
had done before them, so did its inhabitants at 
the time of my visit. There was little or no 
competition in their business ; there were no rich 
men, and none that seemed over-anxious to be- 
come so. Two or three small vessels were an- 
nually launched from the carpenters’ yards on the 
river. There was a blacksmith’s shop, with its 
clang of iron and roar of bellows; a pottery, gar- 
nished with its coarse earthen ware; a store, 
where molasses, sugar, and spices, were sold on 
one side, and calicoes, tape, and ribbons, on the 
other. Three or four small schooners annually 
left the wharves for the St. George’s and Labra- 
dor fisheries. Just back of the village, a bright, 
noisy stream, gushing out, like a merry laugh, 
from the walnut snd oak woods which stretched 
back far to the north through a narrow break in 
the hills, turned the great wheel of a grist-mill, 
and went frolicking away, like a wicked Undine, 
under the very windows of the brown lilac-shaded 
house of Deacon Warner the miller, as if to 
tempt the good man’s handsome daughters to take 
lessons in dancing. At one end of the little 
crescent-shaped village, at the corner of the main 
road and the green lane to Deacon Warner’s 
mill, stood. the school-house, a small, ill-used, 
Spanish-brown building, its patched windows 
bearing unmistakeable evidence of the mischiev- 
ous character of its inmates. At the other end, 
farther up the river, on a rocky knoll open to all 
the winds, stood the meeting-house—old, two- 
story, and full of windows, its gilded weathercock 
glistening inthe sun. The bell in its belfry had 
been brought from France by Skipper Evans, in 
the latter part of the last century. Solemnly 
baptized and consecrated to some holy saint, it 
had called to prayer the veiled sisters of a convent, 
and tolled heavily in the masses for thedead. At 
first, some of the church felt misgivings as to the 
propriety of hanging a Popish bell in a Puritan 
steeple-house, but their objections were overruled 
by the minister, who wisely maintained that, if 
Moses could use the borrowed jewels and orna- 
ments of the Egypfians to adorn and beautify 
the ark of the Lord, it could not be amiss to make 
a Catholic bell do service in an orthodox belfry. 
The space between the school and the meeting- 
house was occupied by some fifteen or twenty 
dwellings, many colored and diverse in age and 
appearance. Each one had its green yard in 
front, its rose-bushes and lilacs. Great elms, 
planted a century ago, stretched and interlocked 
their heavy arms across the street. The mill- 
stream, which found its way into the Tocketuck 
near the centre of the village, was spanned by 
a rickety wooden bridge, rendered picturesque 
by a venerable and gnarled white oak which hung 
over it, with its great roots half bared by the 
water, and twisted among the mossy stones of the 
crumbling abutment. 

The house of Doctor Singletary was situated 
somewhat apart from the main street, just in the 
slope of Blueberry Hill, a great, green swell of 
land, stretching far down from the north, and 
terminating in a steep bluff at the river side. It 
Overlooked the village and the river a long way 
up and down. It was & brown-looking, antiquated 
mansion, built by the Doctor’s grandfather, in the 
early days of the settlement. The rooms were 
large and low, with great beams, scaly with white- 
wash, ranning across them, scarcely above the 
reach of a tall man’s head. Great-throated fire- 
places, filled with pine boughs and flower-pota, 
gave promise of winter fj roaring and crack- 
ling in boisterous hilarity, as i¢ laughing to scorn 
the folly and discomfort of our modern stoves. 
In the porch, at the front door, were two seats, 
where the Doctor was accustomed to sit in fine 
weather, with his pipe and his book, or with such 
friends as might call to spend a half hour with 
him. ‘The lawn in front had scarcely any other 
ornament than its green grass, cropped short by 
the Doctor’s horse. A stone wall separated it 


matis, and two noble. rock-maples arched over 
with their dense foliage the little red gate. Dark 
belts of woodland, smooth hill-pasture, green, 
broad meadows, and fields of corn and rye, the 
homesteads of the villagers, were seen on one hand, 
while on the other was the bright, clear river, with 
here and there a white sail, relieved against bold, 
wooded banks, jutting rocks, or tiny islands, dark 
with dwarf evergreens. It was a quiet rural pic- 
ture, a happy and peaceful contrast to all I had 
looked upon for weary, miserable months. It 
soothed the nervous excitement of pain and suf- 
fering. I forgot myself in the pleasing interest 
which it awakened. Nature’s healing ministra- 
tions came to me through all my senses. I felt 
the medicinal virtues of her sights, and sounds, 
and aromal breezes. From the green turf of her 
hills, and the mossy carpets of her woodlands, my 
languid steps derived new vigor and elasticity. I 
f lt, day by day, the transfusion of her strong 
life. 

The Doctor’s domestic establishment consisted 
of Widow Matson, his housekeeper, and an idle 
slip of a boy, who, when he was uot paddling 
across the river, or hunting in the swamps, or 
playing ball on the “ Meetin’ ’us Hill,” used to 
run of errands, milk the cow, and saddle the horse. 
Widow Matson was a notable shrill-tongued wo- 
man, from whom two long-suffering husbands had 
obtained what might, under the circumstances, be 
well called “a comfortable release”” She was neat 
and tidy almost to @ fault, thrifty and industri- 
ous, and, barring her scolding propensity, was a 
pattern housekeeper. For the Doctor she enter- 
tained so high a regard that nothing could exceed 
her indignation when any one, save herself, pre- 
sumed to find fault with him. Her bark was 
worse than her bite; she had a warm, woman’s 
heart, capable of soft relentings; and this the 
roguish errand-boy so well understood that he 
bore the daily infliction of her tongue with a 
good-natured unconcern which would have been 
greatly to his credit had it not resulted from his 
confident expectation that an extra slice of cake 
or segment of pie would, ere long, tickle his pal- 
ate, in atonement for the tingling of his ears. 


It must be confessed that the Doctor had certain 
little peculiarities and ways of his own, which 
might have ruffled the down of a smoother temper 
than that of the Widow Matson. He was care- 
less and absent-minded. In spite of her labors 
and complaints, he scattered his superfluous cloth- 
ing, books, and papers®over his rooms, in “ much- 
admired disorder.” He gave the freedom of his 
house to the boys and girls of his neighborhood, 
who, presuming upon his good nature, laughed at 
her remonstrances and threats as they chased 
each other up and down the nicely-polished stair- 
way. Worse than all, he was proof against the 
vituperations and reproaches with which she in- 
directly assailed him from the recesses of her 
kitchen. He smoked his pipe and dozed over his 
newspaper as complacently as ever, while his sins 
of omission and commission were arrayed against 
him. 
Peewawkin had always the reputation of a 
healthy town ; and if it had been otherwise, Doc- 
tor Singletary was the last man in the world to 
transmute the aches and ails of its inhabitants 
into gold for his own pocket. So, at the age of 
sixty, he was little better off, in point of worldly 
substance, than when he came into possession of 
the small homestead of his father. He cultivated 
with his own hands his corn-field and potato- 
patch, and trimmed his apple and pear trees, as 
well satisfied with his patrimony as Horace was 
with his rustic Sabine villa. In addition to the 
care of his homestead and his professional duties, 
he had long been one of the overseers of the poor 
and a member of the school committee in his 
town; and he was a sort of standing reference in 
all disputes about wages, boundaries, and cattle- 
trespasses, in his neighborhood. He had, never- 
theless, a good deal of leisure for reading, errands 
of charity, and social visits. He loved to talk 
with his friends, Elder Staples, the minister, Dea- 
con Warner, and Skipper Evans. He was an ex- 
pert angler, and knew all the haunts of pickerel 
and trout for many miles around. His favorite 
place of resort was the hill back of his house, 
which afforded a view of the long valley of the 
Tocketuck and the great sea. Here he would sit, 
enjoying the calm*beauty of the landscape, point- 
ing out to me localities interesting from their his- 
torical or traditional associations, or connected in 
some way with humorous or pathetic passages of 
his own life-experience. Some of these auto- 
biographical fragments affected me deeply. In 
narrating them he invested familiar and common- 
place facts with something of the fascination of 
romance. “Human life,” he would say, “is the 
same everywhere. If we could but get at the truth, 
we should find that all the tragedy and comedy of 
Shakspeare have been reproduced in this little vil- 
lage. God has made all of one blood; what is 
true of one man is in some sort true of another ; 
manifestations may differ, but the essential ele- 
ments and spring of action are the same. On the 
surface, everything about us just now looks pro- 
saic and mechanical ; you see only a sort of bark- 
mill grinding over of the same dull, monotonous 
grist of daily trifles. But, underneath all this 
there is an earnest life, rich and beautiful with 
love and hope, or dark with hatred, and sorrow, 
and remorse. That fisherman by the river side, 
or that woman at the stream below, with her wash- 
tub—who knows what lights and shadows chequer 
their memories, or what present thoughts of theirs, 
born of heaven or hell, the future shall ripen into 
deeds of good or evil? Ah! whathave I not seen 
and heard? My profession has been to me, in 
some sort, like the vial-genii of the Salamanca 
student; it has unroofed these houses, and opened 
deep, dark chambers to the hearts of their tenante, 
which no eye, save that of God, had ever looked 
upon. Where I least expected them, I have en- 
countered shapes of evil, while, on the other hand, 
I have found beautifal, heroic love and self-denial, 
in those who had seemed to me frivolous and 
selfish.” 
So would Dr. Singletary discourse, as we 
strolled over Blueberry Hill, or drove along the 
narrow willow-shaded wood which follows the 
windings of the river. He had read and thought 
much in his retired, solitary life, and was evi- 
dently well satisfied to find in mea gratified list- 
ener. He talked well and flaently, with little 
regard to logical sequence, and with something of 
the dogmatism natural to one whose opinions had 
seldom been subjected to scrutiny. He seemed 
equally at home in the most abstruse questions of 
theology and metaphysics, and in the more prac- 
tical matters of mackerel fishing, corn growing, 
and cattle raising. It was manifest that to his 
book lore he had added that patient and close ob- 
servation of the processes of Nature, which often 
places the unlettered ploughman and mechanic in 
a higher level of available intelligence than that 
occupied by professors and schoolmen. To him 
nothing which had its root in the eternal verities 
of Nature was “common or unclean” The 
blacksmith, subjecting to his will the swart genii 
of the mines of coal and iron—the potter, with his 
“ power over the clay’—the skipper, who had 
tossed in his frail fishing-smack among the ice- 
bergs of Labrador—the farmer, who had won from 
Nature the oogult secrets of her woods and fields— 
and even the vagabond hunter and angler, famil- 
iar with the habits of animals and the migration 
of birds and fishes, had been his instructors; and 
he was not ashamed to acknowledge that they had 
taught him more than college or library. 
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THE SLAVE -A TABLEAU, 


BY S. H LLOYD. 


MORNING, 
The new-born light comes floating o’er the hill, 
Kissing the orange leaves upon its way, 
And, kindly entering at my window sill, 
Illumes my cabin with its feeble ray. 
But not with joy I ope my slumbering eyes, 


As flowers their leaves to greet the coming morn, 


That, drinking in the sunshine from the skies, 
Feel all the pleasures of a life new born. 

I wake; but with the dawn, my restless heart 
Feels no aweet dew or sunshine lingering there, 

But griefs that cause each dawning hope to start, 


And thoughts of outrage, wrong, and wasting care. 


O God, when from thy gates the light appears, 
Should it awake such bleeding hopes and fears? 
NOON. . 
The noonday hour has come; beneath this tree 
I sit me down to eat my simple meal ; 
The winds come floating by so wild ani free, 


They whisper thoughts that through my bosom steal: 
The stream,is free, that courses through our vales— 

The waves, whose music breaks upon the shore— 
Phe clouds, that spread their wings like crirasop sails, 


And whisper thoughts that die in me no more! 
Why should I thus be doomed to wear a chain? 
To bare my back beneath the driver’s whip? 
To pour my sweat for him like drops of rain, 
And ne’er have power to ope my burning lip? 
Is this the boon for those who til the soil, 
To reap such harvests for their willing toil 


EVENING, 


The golden sun has sunk all silently, 

And dewy eve comes tripping to my side, 
As on I pass each fragrant bush and tree, 

Behind whose leaves our little cabins hide. 
With weary limbs yet beating heart I go 

To meet my sweet and loved ones at my door, 
Which smiling hope bas circled with her bow, 

And where my love has gathered all her store; 
And yet why o’er my soul this horror steals? 

Why from my pent-up heart this deathlike sigh? 
The thought that e’er this bursting heart conceals, 

Wiene’er my home is pictured in my eye; 
The fears that hang a cloud before my sight, 
The ¢louds that shroud my soul in folds of night. 


NIGHT. 
No sound now steals upon the breathless air, 


Save that of leaves that fan the sleeping flowers ; 
Ourown North Star ne’er seemed so bright and fair, 
As through the vines it seeks these hearts of ours. 


What hopes and fears now crowd my aching brain, 
At by our sleepless breasts our children lie! 

To nake us free, does Night now pour her strain, 
Fe which the stars are beckoning in the sky ? 


We snatched our babes, so young and fair, they seemed 
Lke sweet breathed blossoms clinging to our breast, 
While sweetly in its blue the North Star beamed, 
Aid forth we went to seek a Northern nest; 
O God! what cloud is rolling at our back ? 
O! keep the bloodhounds from our tear-stained tracx! 


Boston, Massachusetts. 





LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—-No. 1. 


BY MARY IRVING. 








THE INTRODUCTION. 





“ Cheer up, brothers! 
As we go 
Over the mountains 
Westward ho!’ 
Whoever has taken a summer trip in search of 
the undefined and unfindable “ West,” cannot 
have failed to pay a visit or a passing notice to a 
sesport town on the shore of one of the inland 
seas that dot the once “ Northwest Territory.” 
Whoever has racked his lonely wits to relieve the 
ennui of a four days’ voyage around the Lakes, 


able dancing and card-playing, has welcomed with 
delight the low, swamp-like forest-girted shores 
that drew nearer and nearer him, and offered 
respite, if not “ rest, to the sole of his foot.” 


Quabosha (its real name is scarcely more eu- 
phonious, having, as its only claim to a correct 
pronunciation, a memory of the red man who 
christened by it the harbor and “creek”) is a 
trading town, scarcely ten years old, struggling 
precociously into the dignity of acity. No one 
questions its right, however, in a land where all 
things, collectively as well as individually, con- 
federations as well as corn-fields, spring up like 
Jonah’s gourd of a night, by no means to wither 
as soon. 

You need not pause to take a formal farewell 
of the little world in that swaying steamship ; its 
denizens care even less for you than you for 
them, and are busied with their own lookings for- 
ward. Noda hasty “good bye” to the few real 
friends you have found, diamonds in the sands of 
that floating island, bound upon this pier, which 
the light waves are lashing threateningly—wave 
your handkerchief as the swan-like vessel, with 
lungs in full play, sweeps a graceful retreat from 
your standpoint—and then turn your eyes and 
your steps “ Westward ho !2 

I have pictured summer skies bending over 
you, and the brightest of golden sunshine en- 
ticing you to stretch your ship-weary limbs in its 
grateful glow. 

You find yourself in no dreamy nook of this 
busy world, however, nor are you permitted, just 
now, the pleasure of a reverie. Four or five 
hackmen have been nudging you while I have 
taken this time to explain; and now, if you do 
not choose to make a selection among their car- 
riages so anxiously waiting at the further end of 
the pier, you must shut your ears to the jargon 
of “various tongues,” and hurry through their 
midst to terra firma. 

Here you pass into a street, walled by ware- 
houses of all shapes and sizes, which are barri- 
caded by innumerable prairie wagons, of shape- 
less variety, and stocked with wheat enough, one 
would think, to look a Pharaoh-man famine in the 
face. From this lakeward lane you enter the 
main street, comfortably broad, save in the mat- 
ter of sidewalks, which, at their present breadth, 
are more than comfortably crowded. Shops and 
stores of various heights and depths, architectu- 
ral beauties and monstrosities in most friendly 
companionship, stretch away in far perspective. 
If you are a professor of languages, your critical 
eyes may scan the various signs and labels which 
their foreheads wear. Many of these stand in- 
terpreted in English, for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated. If you gre not thus learned in the lin- 
guist’s lore, it will do you little good to stand 
listening to the jabbering ([ would not speak dis- 
respectfully) of that knot of farmers, towards 
which you are turning so anxiously. They are 
from a “Vater land” which is not your Father- 
land, and speak with a tongue your mother never 
taught you. “ Quabosha House” stares you in- 
vitingly in the face, in gilt letters, from the front 
of a large gray building, which your eye may 
possibly mistake for stone in the distance. The 
shops are mostly constructed of thesame material, 
and wear an exceedingly dingy livery. It is the 
peculiarity of the brick of our Western country, 
to pass even under the purifying influence of the 
fire, without losing a whit of its affinity to the 
“ mother Earth” that gave it color. The blushing 
cities of Eastern brick quite outshine our modest 
mud-colored blocks. This “House” is the re- 
verse of an “apple of Sodom,” fair without, but 
bitter within ; for its low, dark doors and reserved 
piazzas would tempt no foot but the tired travel- 
ler’s to enter. Yet you may be regaled in its 
dim, narrow dining-hall, with such fare as you 
would look for in vain at the “Delavan House,” 
or many an establishment of greater note. Yet, 
if your eyes are tempted by outward show, you 
may continue your walk up the hill—as a scarcely 
perceptible rise in the sand-heap on which the 
town stands is styled, and mount the steps of 
this splendid hotel which looks proudly down 


twinkiing. 


cries, looking humorously into the opaque pool 
beneath. 


ahead, captain !” 


commences his bridge-hunting. 


one of the company. 
gaise, in vague terror. 


her vis-a-vis from the opposite sids of the British 
Channel, emphasising the correct pronunciation. 
“Slough of Despond’ indeed it seems to you.” 


the unfortunate horses, that were wallowing deep- 
er and deeper in the mire, hav¢ struggled to a 
firmer spot; and the empty stage wagon, with 
two wheels in the air and two bmeath the earth, 
a to be swalloyed up in the Maelstrom 
of mud. 


general at the horses’ heads; ani you hasten into 


by some less debatable means than the fashion- | jair among the dry leaves, rustling and coiling at 


door, just as you are comfortably ensconced at 
the dinner-table, I[f you have landed with the 
fixed purpose of exploring the inland country, and 
accepting my invitation, and will be first guided 
to Prairie de la Fleur, you will make light of all 
inconveniences to appetite, and seat yourself 
forthwith among its passengers. 
Crack! and away you rumble over a road like 
macadamized pavement, without its accompani- 
ment of echoes. The clay soil beyond the sand 
heap, baked by the rays of a July sun, gives the 
best possible passage for a short distance. As 
soon as you leave the limits of “the clearing,” 
however, the circumstances change, You have 
entered the forest (“ grove,” or “timber,” in the 
ponies of those peopling it) that encircles the 
ke like an emerald setting, ranging from three 
to five miles in its width, and your track among 
the trees is a rougher one. Dodging between the 
luxuriant maple boughs and lingering stumps, 
the stout vehicle lumbers along, describing arc 
after arc, in strict.accordance with the “line of 
beauty”—shaking the bending tresses of the 
trees, and scaring the squirrel and the whirring 
partridge from their noonday nooks, 
If you traverse this part of the country in the 
less genial days after the spring and autumn 
rains, your experience may be diversified by sun- 
dry jottings and jumblinga#egother of all whom 
circumstances have thrown into company—thrown 
oftentimes into contiguity a little too close for 
comfort. The wheels dash delightfully from a 
stump into a fathomless “rut,” or rather to the 
tune of “ Rockaway ” over a bit of corduroy turn- 
pike. That dozing Englishman has just been 
waked up to the dignity of his situation by a dash 
of his beaver against the “chapeau” of that prat- 
tling Frenchwoman opposite, whose anxiety for the 
safety of the “chére enfant” sleeping on her lap 
forces her to interlard with many a “ Mon Dieu” 
hersimple stock of Anglo-American phrases. Two 
Dutchmen nod phlegmatically from their respect- 
ive corners, comprehending rather by the eye 
than the ear the state of affairs; and a scion of 
Yankee-land “ guesses the road’il be beat down on 
the prairie, likely.” 
Swash! sink the wheels into a whirlpool of 
mud. The horses struggle; anij, amid shouting, 
shaking, and whip-cracking, you come to a sud- 
den stand. 
“What's agog?” growls a pamsenger from the 
window, just as the driver has vaded to the oppo- 
site door, which he opens at the risk of sliding 
the little Frenchwoman from the inclined plane 
of the stage floor. 
“Stranger : jump out, will you!” he exclaims, 
familiarly, “and led a hand to heave a log for the 
ladies to “light !” 
The Englishman draws up his dignity closer in 
his mackintosh. The Dutchmen are too slow of 
apprehension to appreciate the invitation; but 
the ready-handed Yankee is “on duty” in a 


“J say, comrade, where’s the foot-hold?” he 


“ T’other side o’ the Chinese Empire! Swim 
Thus encouraged, our hero takes the leap, and 


“ What has happened ?” 
“Stage shied!” laconically replies an initiated 


“Ah! quel malheur !” ejaculates the fair Fran- 


“A slough, I suppose,” supertiliously repeats 


All are extricated presently, however ; even 


“ Fetch poles to pry up ’yur’” commands the 


the fenccless road to procure the nearest available 
piece of timber. What have yon startled from its 


your feet? Aim a sure blow with your rude 
weapon ; for the spring of a “moccasin snake” is 
surer than any side spring of yours will probably 
be. Youarea hero already, and may bear away the 
rattles as a trophy, if you are a miser in the mat- 
ter of relics. 

Walk along to the prairie now, if you choose 
an easier mode of motion than you have been en- 
during. The slant sunbeams are gliding up to 
the tree tops, kindling each like a taper. Glimpses 
of a fathomless snd matchless blue heaven beyond 
urge you on. 

You have swept the last curve, and the broad, 
beautiful prairie is before you. “ Prairie de la 
Fleur!” would start instinctively to the lips of 
that French lady passenger, even had it not first 
sounded on those of the affable driver, at the mo- 
ment of introduction. 

Who that has seen it in its spring mantle of 
white azure and blushing pink—or its royal au- 
tumn robe of gold and purple, as it were caught 
by reflection from its own sweetly bending sun- 
set sky—has not christened it in his heart even 
“Prairie de la Fleur ?” 

Yet you are disappointed ; and your eye does 
not dissemble it. You looked for a shoreless, 
spotless, hillockless expanse of waving green, un- 
varying and leve) as an ocean of still water. “ An 
ocean congealed in a storm” has been the oft- 
repeated comparison best befitting the reality. 
Yet there are no mountain waves; but swelling 
ridges, crowned here and there by fields of wav- 
ing wheat, divide the landscape with the gentle 
dells between them. Orchard-like islands of 
oak trees speck its surface, and low roofs dot it, 
as cities dot the map. Afar to the right—you 
would not think it quite three miles away—on 
the highest wave of the greensward, a windmill 
tosses its white arms to the wooing breezes. This 
is the most distinctive feature of the landscape, and, 
by your leave, shall be our “light-house ” in our 
wanderings together; for, as it is visible from 
nearly all points on this labyrinthine prairie, it 
supplies the lack of a compass to the bewildered 
novice of a traveller, whenever the North Star 
has shut its eye. 

With a spy glass, you might mark, to the right 
and the left, school-houses of log and brick, at 
wide distances from each other, humbly striving 
to foreshadow a happy destiny for the children 
Scattered like sheep around and between them. 
A single simple building towers above its fellows— 
it is a “church in the wilderness.” Does not even 
this far-away nook of a prairie bear theimpress of 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers?” But lookup! You have 
lowered your gaze too long from a sky whose wel- 
come is as deep as its own inimitable blue. “The 
brush of the Creator Artist” is dipped in dyes 
of Heaven here, and earthly painters may toil in 
vain in its imitation. 

Look again! Does not the very gate of the 
brighter world seem opening where that half-hid- 
den orb is kindling the prairie afar? Light, va- 
pes forms seem dissolving in a radiance too bril- 

iant for your eye to look upon; and, far up to 
the zenith, the cloudlets, scarce visible before, 
blush with the last warm kiss of their Sun-parent. 

I will not speak to“ break thecharm.” I leave 
you in its chain of beauty—to feel, as you may 
have never felt before, Bryant’s apostrophe to 
“ the pillars of the sky ”— 


* 1 only know how fair they stand 
About my own beloved land.” 
[T° BE CONTINUED. | 


—— 


Puivavetruia, January 7, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Will you allow me to say a few words to you, 
and to the free Democrats who read your paper? 
I wish to call your and their attention to, and to 
warn them against, the great danger to he appre- 
hended from this time-serving, principle-selling 
Congress of ours. There is danger that two great 
principles, embodied in two prominent measures, 
are to be sacrificed on the altars of mammon and 
unrighteousness ; that the trae, Christian, human- 
ity-embracing principle of free trade is to be sold, 
by “a moderate protection to American indus- 
try” (!!) at the price of the peaceful (?) continuance 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill—in other words, that 
the hitherto free-traders will vote for an additional 
tariff tax, provided the hitherto free-soilers will 
vote down all attempts to repeal the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. 

If the saying, “when rogues fall out, honest 


it, “when rogues agre¢, honest men are cheated,” 
is also true. 
I look upon the present Congressional signs as 
portentous of injury, or rather of temporary em- 
barrassment to the true and good cause of pro- 
gress and reform. Let the Free Democracy speak 
out. It is time they should. It is bad oe, 
and hard to bear, that we have one hateful an 
aristocratic measure thrust upon us most offen- 


cotton ginning, and of cotton spinning, at one and 
the a time, is unbearable. As for the whin- 





men get their own,” be true, then the converse of 


sively, but to be ridden over by the oligarchs of 





of our State, let them be placed upon the same 
footing with you, and I, and all of us, and upon 
no other. I don’t know of what special) stuff iron- 
masters are made, that they should need protec- 
tion more than other seekers after gain. The 
whole scheme is barefaced, yet there is cause to 
fear it will succeed foratime. Fight against it, 
Doctor, and use your pen, so ably wielded against 
the system of black slavery, boldly in the cause of 
the grinding slavery of capital, which falls s0 
heavily upon our white brethren of all sections of 
our country. JEFFERSON. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, December 20, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The President’s message was received here on 
the 18th instant, but has created very little ex- 
citement. It is looked upon as a well-written 
document, and, with the exception of certain por- 
tions, is generally liked. Those parts which ad- 
vocate protection are disliked by the great ma- 
jority of intelligent people and the press. The 
Times styles Mr. Fillmore “a mild protectionist,” 
and bestows a few paragraphs upon his fallacious 
reasoning. The opening paragraph of The Times 
leader upon the message is so striking, that I will 
quote it: 

“ The last address of an Executive Chief pre- 
sented to the world was that of Louis Napoleon, 
who only the other day was in lodgings in King 
street, St. James’s, but who now, by the expulsion 
of an elected King, presides over the fortunes of 
France. The address which this morning occu- 
pies so many of these columus is from Millard 
Fillmore, formerly a linen-draper’s shopman, and 
now, by the death of his superior, the Federal 
Head of the United States of America. A cen- 
tury ago, in the days of Louis XV or George II, 
the wildest imagination could not have fore- 
shadowed two such documents, two such person- 
ages, and two such trains of events as have placed 
them where they are.” 

The stand Mr. Fillmore takes upon the Fugi- 
tive Slave bill is everywhere reprobated, as it is 
thought he betrays in his message an inclination 
to serve the South rather than the North. Some 
of the journals argue that it is the fault of our 
peculiar form of Government, which places him 
in so peculiar a position; but the majority are 
indignant that he should not, at least while de- 
claring his resolution to carry out the odious law 
while it exists, also express his desire that it be 
repealed. 

A striking proof of the folly and even danger 
of the late anti-Catholic excitement is afforded in 
the conduct of the Rev. Dr. McNeile, of Liver- 
pool. He is one of the most distinguished pulpit 
orators in Great Britain, and belongs to the State 
Church. During the late agitation he has taken 
& prominent part among those who have devoted 
time and talents to the anti-Popish cause, and, 
though reverenced by thousands, heretofore, for 
his dignity of character, has several times been 
carried away with excitement. 

Last Sunday, while preaching extemporaneous- 
ly to his church, (which to a man half worships 
him,) upon the subject of the Confessional, he 
became so excited, that he declared it the duty 
of Parliament to pass a law against all those who 
administer confession ; and transportation would 
not be a sufficient punishment. He called for 
the punishment of death upon all priests who were 
guilty of the practice! 

His congregation were shocked, and in the 
course of the afternoon he received a note from 
one of his dearest friends, demanding a retrac- 
tion of such horrible sentiments. At the evening 
service, he asked the pardon of his audience for 
“the atrocious sentiment” he uttered in his morn- 
ing discourse, and said that he was so excited 
that he knew not what language he used. 

Mr. Cobden, during the past week, has received 
a challenge to fight a duel with Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hastings, and the whole affair has af- 
forded infinite amusement for the public. 

A few weeks since, at a meeting of the Friends 
of Peace, in Birmingham, John Bright related an 
anecdote of Admiral Hastings, which was to this 
effect: That while being examined before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in reference to 
the state of the national defences and the danger 
of a French invasion, the gallant admiral was 
pressed for reasons to substantiate his opinion, 
that the French contemplated invasion, and he 
replied, that the Bishop of Japan, in a steamboat 
somewhere, let fall certain words, which were 
warlike, &c. Mr. Bright’s intention was to ridi- 
cule the annual war-cry of the admirals and other 
officers living upon the people, and succeeded in 
his wish. ‘ 

Admiral Hastings, however, felt “insulted,” 
and wrote a letter to Mr. Bright, demanding an 
explanation, inasmuch as his anecdote only gave 
a portion of his evidence before the committee, 
and was an unfair representation. Mr. Bright 
turned the Admiral over to Mr. Cobden, as his 
authority. He then wrote to Mr. Cobden, who 
replied to him that he was a member of the com- 
mittee of the House, and could not retract a word 
that he had uttered to Mr. Bright. Sir Thomas 
feeling himself insulted, and utterly unable to 
get any retraction of the offensive words, chal- 
lenged the great Anti-Corn-Law Agitator to fight 
a duel. 

Mr. Cobden’s letter, declining to be shot at, is 
the most humorous and yet biting reply ever re- 
ceived by the Admiral, or any other duellist. 
After a facetious preface, in which he describes 
the reception of the letter “on Sunday,” and his 
“hearty fit of laughter” after reading it, and his 
thought of “applying to Mr. Punch ashis second,” 
he advises the extremely nervous Admiral to re- 
tire from the service of his country into the bosom 
of his family, where his delicate nerves will re- 
ceive better attention than from the public, from 
which he receives a liberal stipend. 

The enjoyment which the public has derived 
from the affair can hardly be imagined with you. 
The whole correspondence is published, and Sir 
Thomas Hastings heartily repents ever having 
demanded an explanation from Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright. 

Parliament has been again prorogued—this 
time to the 4th of February next. The coming 
session will not, it is expected, be an exciting one. 
The approaching World’s Fair will prevent all 
agitation and violent disputing, and it is quite 
probable that Parliament will be in session the 
whole summer, which will give all foreigners 
present a good opportunity to study the legisla- 
tive branches of the English Government. 

The medical world has bezn a good deal inter- 
ested in a surgical operation performed on one of 
the bears in the Zodlogical Gardens, Regents 
Park, one day last week, by a distinguished sur- 
geon. It consisted in the removal of a cataract 
from the eye, and although, from the structure of 
the animal’s eye, it was more difficult than the 
ordinary operation on the human eye, yet it was 
perfectly successful. Through the aid of a heavy 
dose of chloroform, Bruin was rendered helpless 
and quiet, and restored to a perfect eyesight. 

Mr. Thackeray, the talented author of “ Pen- 
dennis,” which is just concluded, announces a new 
Christmas book, under the title of “ The Kickle- 
burys on the Rhine” The very title smacks 
strongly of his usual style of half humorous, half- 
sarcastic sketthes of scciety, and a treat may be 
expected. : 

Richard Doyle, also—a gentleman who has re- 
cently left Punch because of the stand that jour- 
nal has taken against the Pope, he being a Cath- 
olic—has issued a new story, and acapital Christ- 
mas book. : 

Mr. Croker, the renowned Parliamentary ene- 
my of Mr. Macaulay, has in his possession an 
extraordinary collection of letters written by 
Pope to his coadjators, Broome and Fenton, never 
before published, and only just discovered, and 
will publish them in the next edition of his life of 
the great poet. This correspondence, it is said, 
is of exceeding value, as it illustrates the life and 
character of Pope, which have heretofore been 
misunderstood. The forthcoming edition of Mr. 
Croker’s work will attract great attention, as it 
will contain not only this, but the recently dis- 
covered correspondence between the poet and Lord 
Oxford. , 

There is no longer imminent danger of war in 





for placing the corps of the Russian army on a 
war-footing have been suspended, and the armies 
of Prussia and Austria are being reduced mate- 
rially. M. De Monteuffel has triumphed over 
the war party for the present at least, and it is 
not likely that there will be a return to war 
measures, 


ward to the Ministerial Conferences at Dresden, 
which Will open on the 23d instant. Hesse Cas- 
sel is to be represented there by the unpopular 
M. Hassenpfiug. ‘This does not look well for the 
liberties of the Hessians. 
German States feel that their rights are in jeop- 
ardy, and it is not to be wondered at, when the 
men who will constitute the Conference are con- 
templated. Monteuffel has addressed a letter to 
the States, endeavoring to soothe them. 


intention of returning to Cassel, but will make 
Fulda his future residence. 


repair the deranged state of her finances by a 
loan. She is bankrupt, a beggar, and, depend 
upon it, cannot raise any portion of her needed 
loan in England, and if not here, not anywhere 
in Europe. 
low her to try her old trick over again without 
warning the people as he did before. The rea! 
svatew! Austrian finances ic beginaing to he mn- 
derstood here, as well as the fact that money lent 
to her only pays for massacreing the friends of 
freedom. 


those in the secrets of Louis Napoleon that he is 
disappointed in the prospect of peace in Germany. 
He meant to have profited by the war, by allying 
France to one of the belligerent countries, and 
demanding certain territories in pay. The glory 
arising from the act, he thought, would help him 
to a throne. 


$$ — 


Everybody now is looking with anxiety for- 


Many of the minor 


The Elector of Hesse Cassel, it is said, has no 


The Austrian Government is about to try to 


Mr. Cobden is too wide awake to al- 


France has hada quiet week. It is said by 


JULIAN, 


For the National Era. 


LIGHT. 


“ Li, ht is breaking o’er the ocean,” 
And Freedom’s songs resound from far; 
Europa’s slaves are fast uprousing, 
Waging on bigh the rightful war. 





“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean’’— 
Green Erin tunes her harp with joy; 
Her night of grief and gloom, of sadness, 

Bring in the dawn of liberty. 


“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean’”?— 
E’en sons of Rome behold the ray ; 

Enslaved Italia sees with gladness 
The light of Freedom’s glorious day. 


“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean’’— 
The reign of despots soon will close; 
Heroic Hun and noble Saxon 
Shall triamph over Freedom’s foes. 


“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean,” 
And joyous hearts raise vivas long} 

Who mind and spirit long held captive, 
Now find a voice for Freedom’s song. 


“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean” — 
And shall Colambia’s children dare 
Enzhroud their land in midnight darkness, 
When all around is bright and clear? 


“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean””— 
Both North and South awake from sleep; 
For far and wide the brightness shineth, 
Freedom resounds from deep to deep. 


Raise the lay, for light is breaking, 
Millions behold the dawn appear ; 

Break the chain and loose the fetter— 
Raise, raise on high the hallowed cheer. 


“ Light is breaking o’er the ocean,” 

And Freedom’s song is echoed far; 
Columbia’s sons will free the captive, 

No cloud shall hide their morning star. 


Ulster County, New York, 1850. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 5. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 











Miea ic a compound of oxydes, thore com- 
pounded than either quartz or feldspar. It con- 
tains all the oxydes entering into both these 
minerals, with the addition of manganese, much 
used for bleaching salts, (chloride of lime) Mica 
also contains traces of the silicate of magnesia— 
the article used in the manufacture of Epsom 
sélts and other chemicals. This silicate, as its 
name denotes, contains silex, or the oxyde of sili- 
cum. It has been found by the progress of geology 
ix large quantities, both in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. From it have been made various 
chemicals, and among them Epsom salts, (sul- 
phate of magnesia,) at so cheap a rate, in such 
quantities, and of so good a quality, as entirely 
te supersede the importation of this article, so 
extensively used for medicinal purposes. In con- 
nection with this silicate and other magnesian 
minerals, chrome ore (chromate of iron) has been 
found, and chrome yellow (chromate of lead) 
made from it with such success as to reduce the 
price of that valuable paint from fifteen dollars 
to twenty-five cents per pound ; thus bringing the 
benefits of geology and chemistry to every indi- 
Yidual in the community—at least to every man 
and woman who rides in a carriage covered with 
yellow paint, and to every child who uses an atlas 
with colored maps. 

Mica is not an important element in soils, and 
in rocks is less abundant than either quartz or 
feldspar. Though not abundant in rocks, it is 
one of the three materials of granite, and has an 
important influence in modifying the character of 
rocks in fitting them both for agricultural and 
architectural purposes. It gives to gneiss and 
mica slate, both granite formations, a facility in 
being worked into slabs of greatly extended sur- 
face, fitting them for side-walks, bridges, floors, 
farm enclosures, and numerous other purposes. 
These two abundant rocks in granite formations 
can be readily formed into slabs of an extended 
and smooth surface, by the use of the hammer, 
chisel, and wedge ; while most rocks, not contain- 
ing mica, require the drill in addition to the other 
instruments named. 

Good specimens of mica slate may be seen in 
the walks from the National Capitol leading to 
Pennsylvania and Maryland avenues. It is ob- 
tained from Bolton, Connecticut, twelve miles 
east of Hartford. Gneiss is the common material 
used for sidewalks in Washington, as it is for the 
basements of all the public buildings now in 
progress in the national metropolis. It is ob- 
tained from the banks of the Potomac, from five 
to eight miles above Washington. In this ex- 
haustless and valuable deposite are interspersed 
extensively very brilliant cubical crys'als of the 
sulphuret—not sulphate—of iron, known among 
miners as “ fools’ gold,” and strikingly illus- 
trates the old adage, that “all is not gold that 
glitters.” 

Expertment.—Any person drawing a piece of 
feldspar across some quartz, and then the quartz 
across the feldspar, may ascertain which scratches 
the other, and of course the comparative hard- 
ness of these two essential elements of soils, the 
oldest friends and the strongest “ unionists” upon 
our globe. 


LETTER FROM OHIO. 


Desertion of the Whigs—General Excitement of the 
People—Underground Railroads—Effect of Presi- 
dent's Menace—Report on Modification of the Law 
of 1793, 





Srarx County, O.,, January, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Str: Many of our Whigs, who made 
loud professions of opposition to the extension of 
slaver¥, and who, like Daniel Webster, thought 
the nomination of Z. Taylor rather a “‘ bitter pill,” 
pleased themselves with the idea, and tried to 
tickle others with it, that the name of Millard 
Fillmore would farnish a sugar coating to it that 
would render it quite easy to take. Take it they 
did. And since the contingent has become the ac- 
tual President, they have found their pill, how- 
ever sweet to the palate, very bitter and drastick 
in the stomach. Whilst the atrocious and al- 
most universally odious Fugitive Bill was before 
the Senate, their ery was: “ Oh! you'll see—Fiil- 
more will yeto it, if it should pass the House.” 
Since his approval of the bill, however, and the 
delivery of his message, I have not found one of his 
quondam friends willing to say one good word on 
his behalf. They are now “ Free-Soilers.” That 
iniquitous measure of the last Congress has done 
more to drive Ohio men into our ranks, to open 
their eyes to see the working of the “ peculiar in- 
stitution,” and their ears to hear what others 
know of it, than all the lectures that have been. 
delivered, from the first dawn of the Liberty 
party movement to the present time. It is per- 
fectly astonishing to witness the excitement, the 
enthusiasm, the unanimity, with which all parties 
meet together, all over the country, to give vent 
to their indignation and abhorrence of the out- 











upon its humbler neighbor roofs. 








from the lane, half overrun with wild hop or cle- 


[To BE CONTINTED.] 


“Stage for B——!” resounds from the hall 


ing ironmasters (and many deserve their name) 


Germany. The measures which were in progress 


The resolutions passed on these occasions, as you 
perceive, are not very mealy-mouthed. But the 
end is not yet. 


Every attempt at reclamation, 
under the law, will tend to keep up the excite- 


ment, and nothing short of the repeal of the law 


of 1793, or its modification, so as to grant jury 
trial, will ultimately satisfy the people. 

The President, anticipating, perhaps, a deluge 
of petitions for repeal of the Fagitive law, ad- 


monishes Congress, in advance, to adhere “ to the 
adjustment,” as he calls it, “until time and ex- 
perience shall demonstrate the necessity of farther 
legislation to guard against evasion or abuze.” 


One would have supposed that a small portion of 


common sense, unless completely stultified by the 


pernicious influences that pervade the city of 
Washington, would have taught him that an act, 
passed by a minority of the people’s representa- 
tives, and by the most hasty and dishonorable 
means, 80 repugnant to the religion and moral 
sentiment of the great mass of American citi- 
zens—a law that deprives them of the most sacred 
rights inherited from their forefathers, and guar- 
antied to them by the Constitution—the right of 
trial by jury, and the writ of habeas corpus—a law 
that requires the freemen of the North to violate 
their consciences, their duty to their God, and 
their fellow men—to yield up their freedom, and 
become the vassals of the slaveholder, to do his 
bidding, chase and catch his proy, at the bidding 
of his bribed agents, would never be respected or 
submitted to by the people, nor enforced by him 
with all the power of the army and navy, and the 
autocrat of Russia to boot. That so far from 
quieting agitation, it will increase it a thousand 
fold, and perpetuate it so long as the disgraceful 
bill pollutes the statute book. J. P. 


Snentiiinted, 
Forthe National Era. 


POWERS’S GREEK SLAVE IN ST. LOUIS. 


_ Many thanks we owe to the appliances of our 
civilization—rather to the genius of mechanism— 
not only that our facilities for rapid travel to and 
fro are multiplied a thousand fold over those of 
our grandfathers, enabling us quickly to pass 
through incredible distances, visiting the works of 
art and the monumentsof industry in their reposi- 
tories, but that they may even be broughtto us. It 
is by these means that hundreds in our city have 
been permitted to look upon this beautiful crea- 
tion, who never could have left their shops, their 
professions, and their families, for this purpose. 
Yes, in St. Louis there has been exposed for 
several weeks the nude statue of a type of woman- 
ly beauty chained, with averted countenance, too 
proud in her innocence and too self-reliant to 
shrink before the unfeeling multitude thronging 
a market-place in the chief city of the Turk. An 
exquisitely-wrought representation of a Grecian 
maiden, in that stainless marble, which is the 
most appropriate emblem of purity and truthfal- 
ness, leaning upon a broken column upon which 
are carelessly thrown her garments, while from a 
fold of these are espied a locket, as if the gift of 
a lover, and a cross, which shows her familiarity 
with the maxims of Christianity, but helpless to 
adjust these as modesty and taste would suggest— 
helpless on account of a chain which closely ap- 
proximates one hand to the other. And why these 
fetters? Has she committed any crime for which 
she deserves punishment? Ah, some child-thief 
has stolen her, and brought her from her native 
Grecian hills, where she has known neither task- 
master nor chain, and conveyed her to this strange 
land of another language and another creed, and 
of sympathies which knew no compassion but for 
kindred—and offered her for sale to work out her 
life in unrequited service, or pander to lust! A 
daughter of the erudite Athenian or the iron- 
souled Spartan sold in the shambles of Constan- 
tinople ! 

I gazed for a time on this beautiful work, while 
spectators came and went, some admiring the mar- 
ble, some the polish of the surface, some the beau- 
ty of an arm, or the perfectly turned contour of 
the calf, others inspired with the worship of the 
beautiful, and carried from this human image of 
the Unseen, to the contemplation of the hidden 
but all-pervading spirit “in whom we live and 
move and have our being” But there were others 
whose vision of the beautiful, the pure, and the 
truthful, was dimmed by a chain a despot had 
stretched from one hand to the other of this rep- 
resentation of those attributes, and bid this en- 
slaved and living image of the Godlike follow the 
behest of mammon and sensuality. 

One of those, whose thonghts seemed thus to 
be disturbed by this grip of Satan upon this child 
of innocence, thus soliloquized : 

“ Beautiful woman, before whom an unchaste 
thought would be sacrilege and contempt of all 
that is pure, lovely, and great, in my own soul; 
who has undertaken to despoil thee of all that is 
good and noble, and convert thee to a brute, to a 
beast of burden, or to a pet of indolence, luxury, 
and passion? The symmetry of thy form, the 
elasticity of thy tread, and the serenity of thy 
brow, prove this body the habitation of a soul of 
divine origin and an immortal destiny, which 
here requires to be free ina freebody. Poorand 
helpless slave, though thou hast the attributes of 
humanity. Yes, thou hast been chained by fel- 
low-men, who should have been thy helpers in the 
rugged path of this discipline of life, instead of 
treading thee in the dust. And thou standest not 
alone in thy fetters; for how many of tby fair 
sisters, with as pure a complexion and as fine a 
form, with feelings as sensitive, are brought from 
Circassia to this same Turkish mart! In Russia, 
also, how many of thy sisters are doomed to a life 
of slavery, though forbidden to be torn from their 
homes; and through all history, how many millions 
of maidens as beautiful as thou art have been 
bought and sold ! 

“Thou, woman in marble, hast been brought 
from a land we call heathen, to show us Chris- 
tians how much more pure and humane are our 
ways than theirs. We are in thy presence re- 
minded that no divine image of humanity wrought 
as thou hast been in white can here be chained 
and worked like mere animals. By thee we are 
reminded that in our Christian land no Turk can 
lay his trafficking hand upon a skin that is white 
and say, mine, for I have paid my money. Noble 
image of purity and free spirit, all chained asisthy 
body, mayest thy memory long remain with me, 
to gladden my waking thoughts, to chasten my 
dreams, and to cheer me with the thought that 
with the spread of the Gospel slavery shall no 
more put its chain around a white wrist; but 
that, under the benignant sway of Christianity, 
this doom shall be confined to black people. It is 
true, Image of Beauty, that within a few steps of 
the spot which thy presenceis consecrating, maid- 
ens as pure and as sensitive as thou art are week- 
ly bought and sold ina placeas public as that Turk- 
ish market-place where thou wast exposed under 
the cry of the auctioneer. And itis true, also, that 
the buyers and sellers of these have chains and 
handcuffs and whips by which the unwilling 
slave shall be made to go whithersoever the mas- 
ter listeth, and do whatsoever the master willeth, 
But get away, obtruding affections; I am gazing 
upon an image as white as the driven snow, and. 
in view of the wrongs of the kind she represents, 
contemplating the complete emancipation of all 
the white people of the earth, under the genial 
influence of Christianity; and I cannot have my 
thoughts perturbed by the intrusion of such black 
and thick-lipped images as these I see flitting be- 
foré my eye of imagination. Away! away! I came 
not to think of ebony maidens or men, or what 
humanity requires for them, but to be regaled 
with the elevating and humanizing sentiments 
which I dreamed this image should inspire me 
with. My first emotions were delicious and my 
anticipations for my race were glorious, and why 
should they have become just now so painful ?” 

Under the influence of this disappointment of 
feeling, our soliloquizing spectator was about to 
retire ; but the statue, turning just then upon its 
pedestal, and seeming to look him full in the face, 
and though without gesture, for the hands were 
still enchained, and without motion of lip or con- 
traction of feature, (for the statue never ceases to 
wear a look of disdain, similar to what our Saviour 
is said to have exhibited when he was speechless 
before Pilate,) addressed to his heart sentiments 
plain to him as though uttered in audible accents, 
though all unheard by other lookers-on : 

“Why limit your sympathies?” was the mute 
language of the marble. “Why limit your ap- 
plication of the principles of justice? Now, know 
that justice and mercy are no artificial creation, 
but that they grew out of the constitution of the 
mind itself, and are common to all minds which 
are capable of appreciating and applying them. 
Away, henceforth, with your sophistries of the 
multiplied origins of the human races. Man is to 
be estimated for what he is, for what he feels, for 
what he thinks, for what he does, and not for 
whence he came. If your father came from the 
moon, your mother from saturn, your uncles and 
aunts from all the planets and satellites of the 
solar system, and their offspring are found capa- 
ble of common thought and sympathy, have the 
same conceptions of love, mercy, justice, right, and 
truth, ye are verily all one brotherh » privi- 
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s,to be governed all by the same 
procitimed by Jesus Christ. 
n a OC y a rand ‘ : a4 
on ots he Osp: bg f love an f nig 
relations, with a sublfw@ conception of the beau- 
iful and the true, and it is therefore that he has 
me around the world to preach by this love- 
and nakedness, and by this cruel chain 
by » forsaken, comfort to the destitute, and 
Marty to%he captive. I was carved from Parian, 
t from Ebony, that I might more 
ppeal to perverted justice and partial 
but I am the representation of the cap- 
he forsaken everywhere, and whatever 
sympathy I may secure for my enslaved sisters in 
Turkey, are due to my sisters of another hue in 
the land throughout which I am making my pil- 
grimage. Whatever claim of justice | may secure 
for me, and those like me, are due to those equally 
oppressed in your very midst. Think you that it 
was cruel to rob me of liberty, purity, and hap- 
piness? Though my skin were black as night, 
my soul would have the same aspirations, and need 
the same sympathies, my intellect would have the 
same laws and need the same development. Cease 
your sympathy for a slave in Constantinople, and 
go show kindness and justice to those over whom 
you have power.” 

The spectator was much moved, and tears flow- 
ed faster than they had done for many years. The 
image, turning again upon her pedestal, averted 
her face, the spectator slowly arose, put on his 
hat, and went home sorely grieved, and touched 
to the very centre of his heart, for he had great 
aaa in the bodies of men, women, and chil- 

ren. 

St. Louis, December, 1850. 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT DECISION BY THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The vigilance with which this high Tribunal 
guards the interests of Slavery entitles it to the 
profound gratitude of the supporters of that sys- 
tem.* In England, the Judicial Power has been 
the guardian of Popular Rights, and to its lib- 
eral action, as much as to any other cause, was 
attributable the extinction of Slavery in that 
country. The Administrators of Justice, from 
the natare of their functions, should incline more 
to fundamental rights than to corrupt precedents ; 
and it has been held, time out of mind, that pro- 
visions against liberty ought to be rigidly con- 
strued. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, rec- 
ognising the Fedoral Constitution as its higher 
law, appears to be under the impression that its 
corner stone is Slavery; for in construing the 
provisions respecting that subject, its leaning is 
uniformly to the side of Slavery, and against Lib- 
erty. So far from regarding the constitutional 
provisions relating to Slavery as exceptions to 
natural right, and therefore to be construed 
strictly, it seems to consider them the rule, and 
that its duty is to give them a liberal construc- 
tion, extending beyond the letter, embracing more 
than the strict terms include. 

The Daily papers in Washington, impressed 
as they are with the notion that the only way to 
preserve the Union is, by recognising Slavery as 
the great National Interest, for the protection of 
which the Constitution was formed, are rejoicing 
over a late decision of the Supreme Court, af- 
firming the right of a Kentucky Court to reduce 
to slavery certain colored persons who, having 
been permitted by their former master to visit 
Ohio, repeatedly, on professional tours, had ac- 
quired their freedom; and also annulling the Or- 
dinance of 1787. They evidently consider this 
decision a triumph over the Anti-Slavery Senti- 
ment of the country, a gain to Slavery, an honor 
to Republican Institutions, another evidence of 
the perfect trustworthiness of the Court upon the 
questions at issue between Freedom and Slavery. 
We publish the decision in another column. 

The evidence shows that certain colored per- 
sons, musicians, had been taken on one occa- 
sion or more to Ohio, with the express permission 
of their master, for the purpose of performing at 
public entertainments ; that they had returned to 
Kentucky, and subsequently departed from that 
State, on board a steamboat owned by Gorman & 
Strader, and commanded by Armstrong; that 
their master brought suit against these men, in 
the Louisville Chancery Court, for their value; 
and that the Court finally decided that the color- 
ed persons were slaves, and their master was en- 
titled to three thousand dollars damages. This 
decision was afterwards confirmed by the Court 
of Appeals of Kentucky, and the case was brought 
before the United States Supreme Court by writ 
of error. Chief Justice Taney delivered the 
opinion of this Court, declaring that the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals was conclusive, as fol- 
lows: 

“Much of the argument on the part of the 
plaintiffs in error has been offered for the pur- 
pose of showing that the judgment of the State 
Court was erroneous in deciding that the negroes 
were slaves. And it is insisted that their previous 
employment in Ohio had made them free when 
they returned to Kentucky. 

“But this question is not before us. Every 
State hasan undoubted right to determine the 
status or domestic and social condition of the per- 
sons domiciled within its territory, except in so far 
as the powers of the States in this respect are re- 
strained, or duties and obligations imposed upon 
them by the Constitution of the United States. 
There is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States that can in any degree control the 
law of Kentucky upon this subject. And the con- 
dition of the negroes, therefore, as to freedom or 
slavery, after their return, depended altogether 
upon the laws of that State, and could not be in- 
fluenced by the laws of Ohio. It was exclusively 
in the power of Kentucky to determine for itself 
whether their employment in another State should 
or should not make them free on their return. 
The Court of Appeals have determined that by 
the laws of the State they continued to be slaves. 
And their judgment upon this point is, upon this 
writ of error, conclusive upon this Court, and we 
have no jurisdiction over it.” 

We are not aware that there are any laws in 
Kentucky, determining the condition of persons 
in that State who have been brought back to it, 
after having been permitted by their master to 
go into a free State, on business or for other pur- 
poses. We do not believe that “the State” has 
“determined the status or domestic and social 
condition” of such persons. 


Has the Judiciary, whose function is to admin- 
ister the laws regulating the relations of the sev- 
eral members of a community, the right to make 
laws fixing these relations? The Courts of Lou- 
isiana have decided very differently from those of 
Kentucky. There it has been held that when 
@ slave is carried out of the Staté into free terri- 
tory, by the act or consent of the master, he be- 
comes free, and, if returned to Louisiana, he can- 
not again be reduced to bondage. 

It seems to us, unlearned in the law, that the 
Supreme Court, in recognising the validity of 
the decision of the Court of Appeals in Ken- 
tucky, and refusing to go behind that, to ascer- 
tain the real condftion of the persons claimed as 
Slaves, has paved the way for the perpetration of 
great abuses under the law regulating the deliv- 
ery of fugitives from service or labor. 

For example—we will suppose Henry Long to 
have been sent by his master, living in Kentucky, 
on an occasional tour in Ohio, as a musician. By 
the laws of the free States, and on the well-estab- 
lished principles of the common law, he becomes 
free. The Constitution of the United States in- 
terposes no bar, for it continues the relation of 
master and slave, beyond the slave States, only in 
the case of escaping slaves. Henry Long, a free- 
man, ignorant of his rights, is carried back to 
Kentucky, and subsequently leaves for Ohio, 
where he is arrested as a fagitive slave, and car- 
ried before Judge McLean. The decision of the 
Court of Appesls of Kentucky is produced, that 
persons held to service, carried out of the State 
into a free one, by the consent of the master, and 
returned, are still regarded as slaves under the 
laws of Kentucky. Would the Judge recognise 
the conclusiveness of this decision, or would he 
feel it his duty to go behind it, and decide, in 
view of the evidence that Long had been permit. _ 
ted by his master to spend some time in a free 

* We speak of the Court collectively, and of its action— 
not of the individual members, or of their motives. 
; Ba, Era. 







Stat@mbbat } heed became a freeman, and 
> wind Sin Mentucky reducing him to 
ie me return to State? If he con- 
sidered the opinion delivered by Judge Taney 
binding, he would hold that the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky was conclusive, 
and, the other requisitions of the Constitution be- 
ing complied with, remand Long to slavery. 
Or suppose a suit instituted in the United 
States Circuit Court in Ohio, against citizens of 
that State, for aiding Long to elude his pursuers. 
They claim damages for Long as aslave. The 
defendants deny that he was a slaveyand attempt 
to offer evidence that he had been permitted by 
his master repeatedly to come and stay for some 
time in Ohio, whereby he became free. If the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, in the Strader 
& Gorman case, is to be the established rule of 
procedure, we see not how the Judge could admit 
such evidence, should the opinion of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky be produced. In obedience 
to that rule, he would be obliged to hold that 
opinion as conclusive. 

Was the opinion of the Supreme Court deliv- 
ered with a full view of such consequences? 

Not content with deciding the case legitimately 
before it, in favor of Slavery, the Court travelled 
out of the record, for the sake of annulling by s 
dictum the Anti-Slavery clause of the Ordinance 
of 1787. We all know how often this Ordinance 
has been appealed to as an authority, and in how 
high estimation it is held by Anti-Slavery men. 
Was the Court anxious to deprive them of the 
argument they were accustomed to draw from 
this Ordinance? Certainly no opinions on its 
validity was solicited or needed. The case was 
decided without any reference to it—why, then, a 
superfiuous opinion declaring the Ordinance of 
no effect? We can conceive of no reason, except 
the well-known bias of the Court in favor of the 
claims of Slavery. 

It affords us great pleasure to except from our 
strictures Judges Wayne, Catron, and McLean, 
who, it is understood, dissented from the opinion 
of a majority of the Judges. 


a 


COALITIONS. 


All eyes have lately been turned to the Legis- 
latures of Ohio and Massachusetts, on which rests 
the duty of electing Senators to fill the unexpired 
portions of the terms of Messrs. Corwin and 
Webster, and also of electing their successors 
for six years. 

In both bodies, the Free-Soilers hold the bal- 
ance of power, so that no election can take place 
except with their consent, unless the old parties 
should unite their forces against them. The 
Free-Soilers, determined to avail themselves of 
their position to give practical effect to their prin- 
ciples, are willing to make equitable arrange- 
ments, by which, without yielding their support 
to dishonest and incompetent men, they may se- 
cure a fair representation in the United States 
Senate, of Free Soil Principles. As both the old 
parties at the North have warmly professed these 
principles, neither need compromise itself by as- 
senting to sych arrangements, provided the can- 
didate selected for Senator concur generally. in its 
eading principles. 

In the Ohio Legislature, if we are not misin- 
formed, the Free-Soilers have been prepared to 
unite, in the election for Senator and State offi- 
cers, either with the Whig or Demucratic mem- 
bers, on the principles stated above. They can- 
not in fairness expect all, or even a majority of 
the offices, to be filled from their ranks; but, 
holding the principles of the Free Soil movement 
paramount, and knowing that the old parties have 
professed to concur with them in this respect, 
they have a right to ask that the man sent to rep- 
resent the State in the United States Senate, 
shall be a faithful exponent of those principles. 

In Massachusetts, the Free Soil members are 

numerous, and represent perhaps a third of the 
voters of the State. In the elections for the Le- 
gislature, so much odium had attached to the 
Whig party from the course of Mr. Webster, 
that the Democrats and Free-Soilers felt impel- 
led to unite in many cases upon common candi- 
dates. The result was, a strong Opposition ma- 
jorty in both branches. The arrangement thus 
far had not greatly disturbed the Washington 
Union and Hunker leaders generally ; but, now 
that the Whig ascendency was overthrown, they 
became anxious to break up the coalition, and 
many solemn lectures were read to the Democracy 
on the necessity of holding itself aloof from all 
corrupt alliances. 
Indeed, the condition of affairs in both Massa. 
chusetts and Ohio hasseriously alarmed our neigh- 
bor of the Union, who has continued instant in sea- 
son and out of season, cursing the Abolitionists 
and lauding the Roman virtue of his Democratic 
brethren. As often happens in his paroxysms of 
excitement, he has disclosed secrets not exactly 
creditable to those concerned. For example, in 
his paper of the 7th, speaking of the alarming 
rumors of an approaching coalition between the 
Free-Soilers and Democrats in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, he says— 

“ How much more noble has been the course of 
a certain number of the members of Congress of 
both political parties, who have united in earnestly 
writing on to the members of the Legislature of Ohio 
in their several districts, and urgently recommending 
them to enter into no coalition for the election of a U.S. 
Free Soil Senator. Report says that half a dozen 
members of each party have come to this understand- 
ing. We have heard the names of some of the 
Whigs; but we trust that all their names, and 
the character of the whole movement, will be 
published in due season” 
We hope so. Let the People of Ohio know the 
names of those of their representatives who are 
so anxious to prevent a representation of Free 
Soil Principles in the United States Senate. 
For want of Democratic members of Congress 
to take charge of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, the Washington Union hag volunteered 
its guardianship, and has no doubt found a will- 
ing ally in the person of Caleb Cushing, who 
some time since visited Washington. 

Here are some specimens of the tender solici- 
tude of our neighbor for the character of his 
Democratic friends in Massachusetts : 

“ UNHOLY COALITIONS, 
* We have heard, though we can scarcely cred- 
it the fact, that some of the Democratic members 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts have entered 
into a coalition with the Abolitionists, the object 
of which is to secure the election of a Democratic 
Senator for the unexpired term of Mr. Webster, 
and an Abolitionist for the succeeding six years. 
The details are so far given as to aver that Mr. 
Rantoul is to be the fragmentary Senator, and 
Mr. Sumner his successor. We have heretcfore 
said, and take pleasure in repeating, that there is 
no man in the old Bay State whose election tothe 
Senate we should take greater pleasure in an- 
nouncing than that of Mr. Rantoul. He is a 
man of fine ability, of much information, of un- 
tiring industry, and of sound political principles. 
Let him come as an independent Democrat, and 
we, in common with the Democratic party of the 
whole country, would rejoice to welcome him to 
the Senate; but if he is to be elected by a combi- 
nation with the Abolition party, and as a part 
consideration for the election of such a fanatical 
Abolitionist as Mr. Commissioner Sumner, then 
we should lament ‘in sackcloth and ashes’ the 
disgrace it would reflect on a man of the high 
and manly standing of Mr. Rantoul ; and we ton- 
jure him, by every feeling of self-respect, and of 
regard for the party of which he is so bright an 
ornament, to disavow this base and pestilential 
alliance, and to.thrust from him an arrangement 
by which his name must be defiled.”— Union, Jan- 
uary 9th. 
“EVIL COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD 

MANNERS, 

“We are again admonished to-day that a coali- 
tion between the Democrats and Abolitionists of 
the Massachusetts Legislature has been com- 
pleted, and that a part of the conditions of its 
stipulation is to elect Mr. Rantoul to the Senate 
for the fragment of Mr. Webster’s term. We 
confess that we have many per as to the 
trath of this statement, and we still hope that it 
is utterly unfounded. Surely Mr. Rantoul is a 
gentleman of talents of too high an order, of rep- 
utation too brilliant and extensive, of integrity 
of too exalted a rank, not to know and to feel 
how deadly such a coalition as is charged, if he 
accede to it, Meer og on his character and his 
standing. Such tions are always fatal to the 
party who has the least semblance of character 
and honor to lose. Mr. Rantoul does not need to 











and his fame, was almost crushed forever by his 
coalition with Lord North. His partial recovery, 
his splendid eloquence, his years of unabated ser- 
vice to his country, were incapable of thoroughly 
redeeming his name, or of entirely wiping out the 
stigma that clung to it till he descended to his 
tomb. Public men may err—they may be misled 
by passion, prejudice, or animosity—and they 
may be forgiven ; but let them bargain with their 


‘| foes—let them enter into deeds of partition for 


office or honor—let them sell themselves, or pur- 
chase their adversaries, and they have committed 
the unpardonable sin. Their condition is hope- 
less—their disgrace is as fixed as fate. This Ab- 
olition coalition is one of the most open, notorious, 
and shameless that ever was recorded. It stands 
self-condemned. It must blacken in the eyes of 
the whole country. Mr. Rantoul certainly would 
not accept an office thus tendered. We call upon 
him to spurn it as he would a bribe to betray his 
country or his God. Honors purchased at such 
a price every high-toned patriot should trample 
under foot. 

“The spectacle now exhibited on the theatre 
of Massachusetts is calculated to attract univer- 
sal attention. Is it possible that it can be cor- 
rectly reported? Can it be that there is a coali- 
tion on foot between the Free-Soilers and some of 
the Democrats, to divide the spoils of office be- 
tween them? Is it possible that men of high 
character can stoop to imitate the rapacity of 
brigands, and say to the Abolitionists, ‘ You take 
this office, and I will take that? You elect him 
Senator of the United States for a part of the 
term, and we will vote for your man for the next 
term?’ What man of talents, however lofty, 
can survive such an experiment? Will Mr. 
Rantoul exchange his high reputation for the 
empty honor of sitting some forty or even fifty 
days in the Senate Chamber, when it is known 
that he owes his evanescent seat and equivocal 
distinction toa higgling bargain with fanatics and 
Abolitionists? Every patriot would conjure him 
to meditate his duty carefully before he adopts 
so desperate an alternative. We are proud to un- 
derstand that Mr. Caleb Cushing. a member of the 
Legislature, stands his ground like a man—‘ like 
Mount Atlas, unmoved’ He will find his re- 
ward in the respect and gratitude of his country. 

“ We learn with great pleasure that the ar- 
raugement in the Legislature of Ohio will scarce- 
ly be carried out. Perhaps no Senator will be 
elected. Such, we understand, is the prospect at 
present.”— Union, January 10th. 

Well—hardly had the ink dried before the 
following telegraphic despatches were received— 
“ MASSACHUSETTS UNITED STATES SENATOR. 

“Boston, Jan. 8—Robert Rantoul, jr. has 
been nominated by the Democrats for the short 
term in the United States Senate, and the Free- 
Soilers have acquiesced in the nomination.” 

“Boston, Jan. 9.—The Democrats met in cau- 
cus yesterday afternoon, and resolved upon sup- 
porting Charles Sumner as United States Sena- 
tor for the long term, by yeas 65, nays 6. There 
were about thirty members absent. Mr. Sumner 
had previously been nominated by the Free-Soil- 
ers. The Senate filled its vacancies to-day, and 
it is understood the vote for Governor will be 
proceeded with to-morrow.” 

Alas! 

“ The spirits I have raised abandon me, 

The spells which I have studied baffle me.” 
Had Rantoul only waited to see that classic al- 
lusion of our neighbor to Charles J. Fox, his honor 
might have been saved. As itis, all he can have to 
say of the Democracy of Massachusetts is, “Get 
thee bebind me, Satan !” 

Let us pray that no worse thing may overtake 
the Democratic brotherhood than the excommu- 
nicatory bull of the Washington Union. 


——.-—_—- 


THE GOVERNORS, 


GOVERNOR HUNT, 

Governor Hunt’s annual message, delivered to 
the Legislature of New York, on the 7th inst., 
occupies seven closely printed columns in the 
New York Tribune. Like other productions of 
the class, it is full of words and wise saws. It is 
marvellous that Governors will never take for 
granted that the People understand something of 
the foundation of republican institutions, and 
know whether they are well off, or not. 

Mr. Hunt opens his message with a chapter on 
the unvarying prosperity of New York, which he 
might have spared, as the census returns are suf- 
ficient upon that point; and he devotes another 
chapter to a discourse on the relations between 
North and South, which throws no new light upon 
the subject. And then, throughout the message, 
he must frame some formal preliminary—as, “ it 
becomes my duty,” or, “I take great pleasure in 
announcing,” &c., before he presents any topic. 

The document abounds, as usual, with such 
discussions as every reader of political papers is 
already familiar with. 

These faults are not peculiar to Governor 
Hunt. All gubernatorial messages have a strong 
family likeness, and that is not a very attractive 
one. In one sense, they are political sermons, and, 
because their authors preach only once a year, 
they seem to be impressed with the importance of 
discussing all things, past, present, and to come, 
and thereby, of making up in length of discourse 
what is wanting in frequency. 

A few items in the voluminous message of 
Governor Hunt, are of general interest. After 
meeting all the appropriations during the last fis- 
cal year from the ordinary resources, there re- 
mained a balance of $54,521.28. It is estimated 
that the recsipts the present year, if due economy 
be observed, will be sufficient for all expenditures: 

In addition to the ordinary current revenue, 
there is a balance due to the General Fund from 
| arrears of taxes and other sources of $350,000, 
| which it is believed the Treasury will realize 
| within the ensuing two years. 

The aggr:gate amount of State debt on the 
30th September last, was as follows : 

Canal Debt - - - = $16,171,109.16 

General Funded Debt - 6,539,693 32 











$22,530,803.48 

This is exclusive of the Stock loaned by the 
State to certain railroad corporations. 

The Sinking Fund is steadily reducing the Ca- 
nal Debt. 

Amount received from canal tolls the last fiscal 
year, $3,486,172.30, a small increase over the re- 
ceipts of the preceding year. After paying all 
legitimate demands, there remained a surplus of 
$800,206.40, applicable to the completion of the 
Black River and Genesee Valley, and the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal. 

He recommends the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, which would cost $11,000,000, and favors the 
proposition of creating a loan of $7,000,000 or 
$8,000,000, on the pledge of the surplus revenues, 
for the early completion on the enlargement. 

The capital of the Common School Fund on the 
30th September was $2,290,673.23. An increase 
over last year of $47,109.87. Revenue for the last 
fiscal year, including Deposite Fund of $165,000, 
was $300,792.10, by which $285,000 to $300,000 
can be distributed annually among the Common 
Schools. 

In the State there are 11,397 school districts. 
Number of children taught 749500. Paid to 
teachers $1,322,696.24, of which $767,389.20 was 
contributed by the State Treasury and remainder 
raised by tax. 

The capital of the Literature Fund, on the 30th 
September, was $272,88012. Income during the 
fiscal year was $39,112 40. 

Capital of United States Deposite Fund of 
$4,014,520.71, is in a highly productive state, hav- 
ing yielded an income of $39,112.40 in the last 
fiscal year, 

He recommends the renewal of the allowance 
of $250 to each County Academy, for the educa- 
tion of school teachers. 

The creation of an institution for the advance- 
ment of Science and Knowledge in the Mechanic 
Art is also recommended ; also an Agricultural 
College and Experimental Farm. 

The Governor refers at some length, to the 
question of Slavery, in a manner evincing a de- 
termination to maintain harmony in his party at 
all hazards. The “ Silver Greys,” as they are 
called, can hardly take serious exception to any 
of his sentiments, and his style of presenting them 
will break nobody’s bones. 

He speaks most acquiescently of the a imission 
of California, the settlement of the Texas Bound- 


ary, and the organization of Territorial Govern- 
ments for the Territories, by acts, which he says, 
“in effect, leave the Mexican law prohibiting 
slavery, in force”” Nota word of regret does he 





be reminded by us that Charles J. Foz, in the 
sonith of is Intellect, his patriotiom, his glor 


hia glory, | utter for the shameful abandonment of the Ordi- 


nance of 1787 by Northern politicians; but he 
strives to veil the enormity of thatact of apostacy. 
The Governor proceeds to vitidicate the North, 
and especially his own State, against the imputa- 
tion of harboring hostile feelings to the South, or 
meditating aggressions upon its rights; and he 
avows his continued attachment to the Ordinance 
of 1787, in the following words : 

“ By the Ordinance of 1787, large portion of 
the American people had declared their convic- 
tion that Slavery ought not to be extended over 
free territory ; but the exclusion of that institu- 
tion from the States of the Northwest was not 
then deemed sufficient to prevent the formation 
of the Federal Union. The same sentiment still 
exists in the Northern mind, to be manifested 
whenever and only when its exercise is provoked 
by new aggressions ; and I cannot concede that it 
affords any ground for complaint on the part of 
any of the States—still less that it can justify se- 
cession, revolution, or any effort to overthrow the 
free Constitution established by our fathers.” 


He assumes that the People generally evince a 
disposition to acquiesce in the settlement of the 
Territorial Question, as a final disposition of the 
subject, and he clearly shows that such is his dis- 
position. 

Of the Fugitive Act, he thus speaks— 

“The provision of the Federal compact re- 
quiring the return of ‘fugitives from labor,’ 
however repugnant to the sentiments of many of 
our people, is of paramount authority, and, like 
every other constitutional obligition, should be 
observed in good faith. In legislating upon a 
subject of such difficulty, it was obvious that 
more than usual care was necessary, that in en- 
forcing the claims of one section of the country, 
we should not trespass upon the rights of the 
other. While the claim of the Southern slave- 
holder to recapture his slave is fully admitted, 
the right of the Northern freeman to prove and 
defend his freedom is equally sacred. Both are 
alike under the protecting care of our common 
Consticution. 

“It cannot be denied that the recent act of 
Congress for giving fuller effect to the proyision 
requiring the return of fugitive slaves has excited 
dissatisfaction in many portions of the country, 
carrying them almost to the extreme of threaten- 
ing resistance to the law. But all good citizens 
will recollect that whatever may be their individ- 
ual feelings or opinions in regard to the policy or 
propriety of any legislative enactment, it is their 
plain duty, so long as it remains in force, to sus- 
tain the authorities legitimately charged with its 
execution. Apprehensions have been entertained 
that under the hastily considered provisions of 
the act, passed during a period of unusual agita- 
tion, persons of color claiming to be free, and 
really free, are not allowed those reasonable op- 
portunities and those customary legal safeguards, 
necessary to enable them toestablish by adequate 
proof the fact of their freedom. 

“ A recent case has shown this belief to be not 
merely speculative, and that the danger that a 
freeman under the summary mode in which that 
law can be executed, may b2 hurried into captiv- 
ity, is not wholly imaginary. We cannot, and 
we do not, believethat the South, any more than 
the North, aims at or de-ires such a result—or 
will insist on retaining provisions leading to such 
exciting consequences. We shall rely not only 
on their sense of ptopriety and reciprocal justice, 
but their calm conriction that the law itself, to be 
permanent, must be reasonable, for their uniting, 
after due reflection, with their brethren of the 
North in a kind and dispassionate spirit, in re- 
viewing such clsuses as may be found defective 
or objectionable, and in consenting to such judi- 
cious modificatims as may command general ap- 
proval. 

“In the meantime, our people must be left free 
to examine its provisions and practical operation. 
Their vital andfundamental right to discuss the 
merits of this or any other law passed by their 
representatives, constitutes the very basis of our 
Republican system, and can never be surrendered. 
Any attempt to restrain it would prove far more 
dangerous than its freest exercise. But in all 
such discussioms we should divest ourselves of 
sectional or partisan prejudice, and exercise a 
spirit of gomprehensiye patriotism, respecting 
alike the rights of every portion of our common 
country.” 

This is rathermore than enough to displease the 
advocates of Canpromise, but not quite enough to 
to satisfy their ¢pponents. Still, for a Governor, 
it isa very respectable dissent, as good at least 
as that of the Democratic Governor Wood 
of Ohio. We nmst recollect, however, that the 
wrath of our Northern Governors is always of 
the discreetest sort, except when let loose upon 
fanaticism. ‘T'o the credit of Governor Hunt, be 
it said, he abstains from any vilification of his 
own People, and from that contemptible twattle 
about faction and fanaticism which constitutes 
the staple of the letters and speeches of so many 
Northern politicians. 

GOVERNOR WRIGHT, 

Governor Wright of Indiana preaches as long 
a sermon as his brother in New York. He un- 
bosoms himself with wonderful particularity. 
One column is devoted to a dissertation on the 
necessity of African Colonization and the bless- 
ings of the American Union. 

Here is a specimen of the arguments by which 
he convinces himself that free people, with a col- 
ored complexion, ought to be kicked out of the 
country : 

“The subject of the colonization of the free 
blacks is now beginning to receive that attention 
which its importance demands. The circumstan- 
ces which surround us are pressing our people to 
look into this subject in the right light, and in 
the proper spirit. 
“Qur Southern brethren are making rapid 
movements towards abridging the privileges of 
this class, even to banishment. We in the North 
are adopting extraordinary meaas for removing 
them, by prohibiting them from holding proper- 
ty, excluding them from the protection of the 
laws, and denying them any rights whatever. 
“ While all this is going on, our better nature, 
the common sympathies of all men, are beginning 
to ask these important questions: What is to be 
the end of all this? Is there no remedy? Is there 
no cure for this evil ? 
“In the midst of all this excitement and confu- 
sion, the light breaks in upon us, which points 
conclusively to colonization as the only remedy.” 
This is, as if the Governor should take his 
neighbor by the throat; because he disliked him, 
beat him, tumble him in the dust, trample upon 
him, tie him neck and heels, and then, compas- 
sionately contemplating his victim, piously ex- 
claim “ Hold! my better nature begins to work— 
‘the common sympathies of all men are beginning 
to ask these important questions: What is to be 
the end of all this? Is there no remedy? Is there 
no cure for this evil 2?” 
Undoubtedly, Governor. Just cut this cord 
that binds me, take your foot off my throat, and 
let me up—that will be an “end of all this.” 
But this is not in accordance with gubernato- 
rial philosophy or piety. The Governor seems 
to think that the right way to remedy the mis- 
chiefs produced by our own mali nity, is to in- 
dulge it to the uttermost—that one wrong is 
the justification of another—that because we hate 
aman, we may insult him ; and because we insult, 
we may beat him; and because we beat, we 
may rob him; and because we rob, we may 
murder him. We, who make the laws which 
grind the faee of the poor, plead those laws in 
justification of the banishment of the poor ! 
We need not say that Governor Wright “ goes 
the whole figure” for the adjustment measures, 
and whatever other measures the Slave Power 
may judge necessary for the preservation of the 
Union. 
GOVERNOR JOHNSON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Governor Johnson, of Pennsylvania, in his 
message, like Governor Wood of Ohio, has much 
to say of the imperative obligation of the Fugi- 
tive clause of the Constitution. He insists that 
it is the exclusive right and duty of the General 
Government to provide for carrying it into effect; 
that the Fugitive law of the last session is consti- 
tutional, and ought.to be obeyed while it shall con- 
tinue on the statute-book ; but that the law is open 
to grave exceptions, and he claims for the People 
the right to demand its amendment. He objects 
particularly to the creation of new and irrespon- 
sible judicial tribunals, under the title of com- 
missioners ; strongly urges that the kind of proof 
required should be indicated, and that the extra- 
dition of any colored person, for whose arrest a 
warrant has issued, without hearing before a 
judge, should be visited with the penalties of kid- 
napping. The Governor closes his notice of Fed- 
eral relations with hallelujahs to the Union, and 
execrations on all who calculate its value. 
The aim of the Governor is to allay the feeling 
of hostility to the Fugitive act and other meas- 





he and his brother Governors of New York and 
Ohio, are in harmony with President Fillmore. 
GOVERNOR THARP, OF DELAWARE. 

Governor Tharp denounces all projects of 
Southern Congresses, goes for the Union, for the 
adjustment measures of the last session, which he 
thinks ought to be regarded as irrevocable. The 
fanaticism of the North is commented upon in 
gubernatorial style. 


——— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Brooraputcat Essays. By Thomas De Quincy. Boston, 
Ticknor, Reed, & Field. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washirgton. 
This is a most readable volume ; not so lumi- 

nously brilliant as “ The Confessions of an Opium 
Eater” and “Suspiria de Profundis,” but still a 
very delightful work. De Quincy isa writer of 
much individuality and power—power which 
shows itself more in brief, glowing passages and 
grand outbursts, than in evenness of style and 
sustainment of thought. His genius is often more 
feverish than vigorous in its action, as his finest 
imagery seems the vivid fancies and wild and 
startling conceptions of insanity. Yet these indi- 
cations of a brain somewhat unhealthy and in- 
flamed, so evident in “ The Opium Eater,” may 
scarcely be remarked in the volume before us, 
Here we have calm, critical, and admirably appre- 
ciative biographies of Shakspeare, Pope, Charles 
Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller. The paper upon 
Shakspeare has we believe been considered the 
finest, but we prefer the one on Charles Lamb, 
perhaps because the subject comes nearest to our 
human affections and sympathies. Shakspeare is 
the autocrat of the whole wide upper world of 
intellect—but down in the narrower but warmer 
region of the heart Lamb holds -perpetual sover- 
eignty—ruling by our free choice, not in state, 
but as playing at kingship—crowned with flowers, 
bearing a holly branch for a sceptre—a sort of 
merry, irresponsible home-monarch, who may 
“call for his pipe and call for his bowl,” and have 
everything his own way. Yet no less truly do we 
reverence Lamb than Shakspeare, that our hom- 
age takes the forms of love and kindly indul- 
gence, rather than of awe and unconditional loy- 
alty. With Lamb, we may claim fellowship with- 
out presumption—his very weaknesses bring us 
nearer—his faults seem but childlike appeals to 
our sympathy ; but who shall dare to claim fel- 
lowship with that great, that almost universal in- 
telligence, to whom seem to have been given the 
souls of a whole race, in a mass! I’ faith, one 
would almost as soon think of laying claim to 
equality and fraternity with Saturn, or Jupiter, 
as with Shakspeare, moving in the far, high eter- 
nity of his fame. 

The articles upon Goethe and Schiller are 
also very fine. The latter of these great poets 
has always seemed to us far more human than 
the first. Between the genius of the two 
there seems all the difference that there is 
between a grand display of Northern lights and 
the clear, vivifying glow of southern sunlight; be- 
tween the men, the difference there was betveen 
the Greek god, cold, irresponsible, self-centered, 
holding himself apart amid Olympian grandear— 
and the Greek hero, brave and passionate, ‘ead- 
ing the bold spirits and ruling the fiery heaits of 
his time. Goethe’s genius was the more compre- 
hensive perhaps—that of Schiller was the nore 
intense. If Gocthe’s was the higher intellect, 
Schiller’s was the deeper heart. G. G. 





True Stories FROM History anD Biocrapny. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor, Keed, & Fields. 
For sale ar above. 
This is one of the pleasantest books of the sta- 

son—quite at the head of the juvenile publicatias: 
It isa collection of most interesting stories, tild 
ina style simple and direct, yet singularly pic- 
turesque and poetical. It is a beautiful to ge 
how the genius of the author here comes forth 
from the temple of that art, with him a mystery 
and a worship—from its lofty arches, its resound- 
ing aisles, its grand harmonies and gorgeous 
glooms—comes out upon the open lawn to smile 
lovingly upon childhood, join in its innocent 
sports, and hold sweet communion with its fresh 
and simple spirit. Yet we should not wonder at 
this as a phenomenon, for it is truest nature. 
Genius should be but a large childhood, a perpet- 
ual renewing of life from its earliest and purest 
fountain—but a nobler growth, a sublimer ex- 
pression of the innocent trust, and the clear-eyed 
truth which the infant soul gives forth in its first 
looks upon the world. It is said that in our life 
of change, freshness and bloom cannot endure for- 
ever, and we know thatthe fruits of knowledge at- 
tain to ripeness and sweetness through bitterness 
and acidity—but, while common trees have their 
season of profuse flowering and then fling away 
their blooms and wait unadorned for the time of 
ripeness, the gorgeous tropical tree is at once bud- 
ding and blossoming, breathing its sweetness to- 
ward heaven, and dropping its golden fruit to the 
earth. Such should be the type of genius—never 
stripped of verdure or discrowned of beauty—ever 
putting forth in fair and glowing forms, new man- 
ifestations of the primeval life, bearing the flush 
and freshness of feeling side by side with the ripe 
results of experience. 

We would say a word in regard to the form in 
which these publications come before the world, 
did not the names of the publishers insure to the 
reader all the luxuries of neat binding, smooth 
paper, fair margins, and clear type. G. G. 


Granam's Maqgaging. February, 1851. 

This is an admirable number of that admirable 
Monthly. Apparently, no expense and labor has 
been spared to please the public, who will indeed 
be most unreasonable if this does not satisfy them. 
Is contains articles from many of our best authors, 
among them some admirable poems. Of these, 
we particularly like “The Alpine Cross,” by 
James T. Fields, the young poet-publisher of Bos- 
ton—and “ The Two Gates,” by R. H. Stoddard 
of New York, a writer of fine native genuis and 
power. He is at present somewhat too Keats- 
ish—but he will come out of that rosy atmosphere, 
a little enervating by its soft lights and fragrant 
airs—come out upon the open world, and sing 
manfully along life’s rough but ascending high- 
way. The illustrations of Graham are this month 
especially beautiful. G. G. 





“Sartain’s Union Magazing. February, 1851. 
This is also an excellent number. Truly these 
elegant periodicals are on the high road to per- 
fection—we cannot see how much else remains 
for them to do—but we would not discourage them 
in well-doing. 

This number has a noble array of contributions. 
Among other fine things, it contains a tale and a 
beautiful little poem by Frederica Bremer, and a 
very interesting biographical nottce of William 
and Mary Howitt by “Silver Pen.” The illus- 
trations, which are unusually fiue, consist of por- 
traits of the Howitts, “ Last Adieu of Louis Na- 
poleon and the Emperor,” a flower piece, “ The 
Witfe’s First Grief,” and divers wood cuts. 

G. G. 





Biackwoop’s Macazine. December, 1850. Taylor & 
Maury, Agents. : 

This famous old Monthly contains some chap- 
ters of “My Novel; or, Varieties in English 
Life,” by Bulwer—a very interesting article on 
“ Ancient and Modern Eloquence,” a tale, one or 
two poems, and the usual number of fine criti- 
cisms ; altogether, an excellent number. 

G. G. 





Mertnopist QuARTERLY Review. January, 1851. 
This is pronounced by those best qualified to 
judge a very fine publication, strong and solid, 
but not severe or illiberal in tone. This number 
contains among many rather heavy-looking doc- 
trinal and controversial articles which we have 
not read, a pleasant article which we have read 
with interest—a review of the Life and Letters and 
Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 

G. G. 





Conscrence anv Law. By William W. Patton. 
This discourse, delivered by the pastor of the 
Fourth Congregational church, Hartford, Con- 





have seen on the duty enjoined in the saying of 
our Saviour—“ Render unto Cwsar the things 
that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the ‘hings that 
are God’s.” The following general propositions 
are maintained with great force and clearness : 

“Fiuman Government must be supported in the 
exercise of all its rightfal functions.” 

“ As a general thing, human government must 
be submitted to, when it oppresses and injures 
us.” 

“ When the government requires to do wrong, 
it must be disobeyed.” 





PicroriaL Fizip Book or THz Revotution. New York: 
the Harpers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Ten numbers, constituting one half of this 
beautifully printed, and highly interesting work, 
have been received. It shows research and judg- 
ment. 
Harrers’ New Montuty Macazine. 

For sale as above. 

It is well filled, contains portraits of Southey 
and Thomas De Quincy, and a very full monthly 
record of local events. 





January, 1851, 





Tue Knickgersocker. January, 1851. New York: Sam- 
uel Hueston. 

The publisher announces that he has completed 
arrangements with Mr. Kimball, the author of 
the famous St. Leger Papers, to give the sequel 
in the pages of the Knickerbocker, and the first 
part appears in the present number. These Pa- 
pers have already passed through three editions 
in this country, and two in England. 





History or Penpennis. No.7. Wm. Thackeray. New 
York: the Harpers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Another number of this delightful work. 


———-— .-— 


A CURIOUS EXHIBITION. 


We noticed, last week, the refusal of the House 
to suspend the rules to enable Mr. Julian to pre- 
sent the memorial of the Anti-Slavery Friends 
of Indiana against the Fugitive law. Mr. Julian 
moved a suspension of the rules, expressly with a 
view to have the memorial referred to a commit- 
tee, with instructions to report in favor of the 
prayer of the memorialists. This he distinctly 
stated. That sixty-eight members should, in view 
of this declared purpose, vote for the suspension, 
greatly troubled the friends of the Compromise. 
The manner in which the Journal was made up 
afforded opportune rélief to those who are anx- 
ious to conceal the true state of things in the 
House, and to those also who desire to remain un- 
committed for or against the Fugitive act. It 
simply stated that Mr. Julian moved a suspension 
of the rules, to enable him to offer a memorial. 
Mr. Julian, after the reading of the Journal on 
Tuesday, desired a correction of the Journal, so 
as to show that his object was to have the memo- 
rial referred, with instructions to report in favor 
of its prayer. This, he said, was an essential in- 
gredient in his motion. The Speaker, who is 
responsible for the making up of the Journal, 
said he did not so understand it. Numerous ob- 
jections were made to Mr. Julian’s procedure; 
but the Speaker decided that his motion to cor- 
rect the Journal was in order. 

Mr. Chandler of Pennsylvania, who seems to 
have become a “ National Whig,” took occasion 
to say that, if the Journal were corrected, he, as 
well as some of his colleagues, would desire to 
have their names changed from the affirmative to 
the negative; for he certainly considered the 
question as one involving alone the right of peti- 
tion. He should feel greatly misrepresented if 
his name were to go on the Journal as in favor of 
a motion to repealthe law. Mr.Grinnell of Mas- 
sachusetts declared his concurrence with Mr. 
Chandler. The motion of Mr. Julian having 
been rejected, Mr. Cobb of Alabama, with the 
benevolent purpose of giving an opportunity to 
Northern members who were repenting, to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, moved a recon- 
sideration of the motion by which the House 
yesterday, had refused to suspend the rules. He 
wished to see how many gentlemen from the 
North would vote to suspend the rules, in view 
of the object so distinctly stated by the member 
from Indiana. He seemed to feel quite sure that 
numbers of them felt very uncomfortable, and 
only wanted an opportunity to make confession of 
their misdeeds. The motion was entered on the 
Journal, and went over until Monday. 

The present Congress was elected under Anti- 
Slavery auspices at the North ; and it contained, 
in the beginning of its first session, more pro- 
fessed Anti-Slavery members than any Congress 
that had ever met before; but no Congress has 
ever rendered iteelf so notorious by concessions 
to the demands of Slavery. The truth is, we 
know not what Slavery can ask that it will not 
grant. That it has not yielded more is from no 
virtue it possesses, bnt from an apprehension on 
the part of the Slave Power that it might trans- 
gress the bounds of discretion in going too far. 





Whuirentrst’s Dacucrreotype GaLiery.— 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the card 
of J. H. Whitehurst, in cur advertizing columns. 
He has lately opened a gallery in this city; and 
his arrangements for accommodating visiters and 
taking likenesses are admirable. The daguerreo- 
types he has obtained of many prominent citizens 
and distinguished public men, are not only faith- 
ful portraits, but beautiful pictures. The gen- 
tlemanly manners of Mr. Whitehurst, and the 
skill, rapidity, and certainty of his operations 
as an artist, must insure him a liberal patronage. 

His rooms are in Lane & Tucker’s buildings, 
on the Avenve, near Four-and-a-half street. 





Ramroap Mar.—We have received from the 
publishers, Redding & Co., Boston, a copy of a 
Railroad Map, about 24 by 30 inches, of New 
England, Canada, and Eastern New York, for 
1850. It is compiled by J. H. Goldthwait, from 
the most authentic sources, and, so far as we can 
judge, is a very faithful one—presenting a distinct 
view, as well of the roads located and in progress, 
as of those completed—-and showing, at a glance, 
how closely all New England is bound together 
by her wonderful network of railroads. 





Tue OBiigaTION oF Man To Osgy tue Civit Law: Its 
Grounp anv Extent. A Discourse delievered Dec. 
12, 1850, on occasion of the Public Thanksgiving, in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York. By Rich- 
ard Storrs, jun, Pastor of the Church. New York: 
Mark H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

This eloquent Discourse—founded upon Mark 
xii, 30,31; Acts v, 29; and Titus iii, 1, 2—by 
one of the most gifted of our young American 
preachers, was delivered to a congregation divided 
in opinion with regard to the duty of obeying the 
Fugitive Slave law. Some of them signed the 
Call for the Castle Garden Meeting, of notorious 
memory ; and these are among the most wealthy 
and influential members of the religious society. 
The pastor, young in years, but mature in wisdom 
and moral courage, deemed it a fit occasion to lead, 
not follow, his flock, like a good shepherd. In 
manly tones he reiterated the commands of Scrip- 
ture, and the accordant sentiments of Calvin, 
Edwards the younger, Bladstone, Paley, Hall, 
and Hodge. The great truth inculcated is: It is 
the duty of each man to obey the laws of the State, 
except where they conflict with the law which God has 
given him; and on the reality of such conflict his con- 
science must decide. 

In conclusion, the preacher briefly but forcibly 
applied the doctrine of the discourse to “the law 
which concerns all our thoughts.” He made ex- 
tracts from its provisions. He described the con- 
dition to which it calls upon the citizens of the 
free States to restore the fugitive; and, in view 
of the Judgment, he boldly announced that nz 
WOULD NOT OBEY THE LAW. 

Most gladly would we present some excerpts 

from this seasonable and powerful discourse, but 

it is to be widely circulated, both in pamphlet 
form and in the columns of several*respectable 
newspapers. May it be read by tens of thousands 
of admiring readers, and counteract the pulpit 
efforts of many senior clergymen, who have pro- 
moulgated passive obedience to the laws of man, 








ures of the last session, We do not see but that 


necticut, is one of the ablest dissertations we 


whether founded upon the law of God or not, in- 





fluenced it may be by the flattering notices of 
political men, whom they should rather have re- 
proved than followed. H. P. 
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THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


Germany is again the Point of greatest interest on 
the Continent—Alarm of the Property-holding 
Class of Reactionists, lest Absolutism shall reign 
wholly unchecked—Pubtic Opinion in P it 


va russia 
Wirtemberg, 2 


wl and Bavaria—R ussia‘s pur pose— 
Nicholas desires to elevate the Ruler of Saxe Co- 
burg to the digntty of a considerable Monarch— 
The Monarchs or Rulers of the Federation mast 
consent to the Dicta of Nicholas—The History of 
German Liberal Movements—The effect of the suc- 
cess of the Republican Government in France— 
The Struggle over the Continent between Reaction 
and Bemocracy close at hand, 


New York Ciry, Jonvary 11, 185), 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

According to the tenor of the advices by the 
Niagara, public attention in Europe is again be- 
ing fixed most earnestly on Germany. And well 
it may be; for the condition of things in that 
quarter, though remarkably quiescent, bodes the 
speedy occurrence of convulsions, even more ex- 
tensive and thorough than those which marked 
the efforts of revolution of 1848 and 1849. All 
classes not immediately identified by ties of blood 
with royalty and family aristocracy, are becoming 
aware that the Cracow and Olmutz consultations 
of the agents of the great Governments—R ussia, 
Prussia, and Austria—were, and that so soon to 
be held at Dresden is to be, but the laying to- 
gether of cunning heads, in order, if possible, to 
reéstablish “ order” on the Continent, as it exist- 
ed prior to the day of Napoleon le Grand. As 
this project involves the surrender of the for- 
tunes and constitutional rights of all others, to 
be the prey of the privileged few, far more gene- 
rally than at present, as unjustly constructed ag 
society is on the Continent, all but the privi- 
leged few and their minions are becoming alive to 
the necessity of putting a veto on the reactionary 
measures contemplated. There can be no doubt 
of this fact, 1am happy to be able to write. Ags 
yet, however, they seem to be utterly without a 
plan upon which to proceed upon this work. 

You will recollect that the present Cham- 
ber of Prussia was elected wholly by the mo- 
narchical—the reactory—party, the democracy 
of the Kingdom refusing to exercise their privi- 
lege of voting, on the ground that the King’s 
modification of the elective franchise (sanctioned 
by the Chamber) was a gross violation of the 
Constitution. Yet this Chamber, so chosen, re- 
fusing, point blank, to endorse the doings of the 
Prussian Plenipotentiary at Olmutz, or to sanc- 
tion the attendance of another at Dresden, has 
been prorogued, the King throwing himself 
on the only alternative, an appeal to the people, 
for an endorsement of his proposed policy. The 
result will be the return of a Chamber in part 
elected by the democracy of the Kingdom, embra- 
cing men after their own hearts, who, not content 
with the silent opposition of their reactionary pre- 
decessors, will, at all hazards, speak out their in- 
dignation agaiast the scheme of the Court to sell 
them, along with itself, for Russian serfs. It ap- 
pears to be anticipated by the liberal writers of 
England, that the discussions upon the policy of 
the German Governments, to take place necessa- 
rily in the new Prussian Legislature, will so stir 
up the people of the German States as to set fire 
to the inflammable matter at present lying smoul- 
dering at a red heat in the breasts of nine-tenths 
of the subjects of German masters. Wirtemberg 
and Bavaria as yet protest against the coming 
council at Dresden, because they see in it the 
swallowing up of their importance, with that of 
all the minor States of the Confederacy. Their 
monarchs know well that, however much free de- 
liberation may seem to be the order of the day 
there, whatever Russia decides upon will be de- 
creed. And they-know further, that the Czar, 
to concentrate his supreme power over the east- 
ern and southern portion of the Continent, which 
he holds to be necessary to the preservation of 
monarchy anywhere in Europe, has made up his 
mind to have as few direct agents as possible; or, 
in other words, to have but three secondary mon- 
archies in Germany and Italy.. Austria, Prussia, 
and a third, Saxe Coburg, now governed by a 
Prince, the brother of Albert, (the husband of 
Victoria of England,) who, if Nicholas can bring 
it about, is to be the head of a considerable num- 
ber of the unimportant German States, others of 
them being turned over to Prussia and Austria. 
He chooses this man (of Saxe Coburg) in the vain 
hope of thus obtaining the consent of England to 
his stupendous sheme of continental partition. 

Do not understand me to mean that he designs 
depriving the present crowned heads of the con- 
federation of their semblance of state—not he; 
for they are to bé the convenient tools with which 
he is to work in future. He will give them 
the alternative, to consent to his scheme, and 
live under his rule—his protection against the 
inroads of the spirit of democracy, so imminently 
threatening the destruction of privilege through- 
out the Continent—or to have his protection with- 
drawn from them, which they know well will in- 
volve the speedy fall of their power by the hands 
of their subjects. Bavaria and Wirtemburg, as 
yet, have pretensions to be independent Aingdoms, 
and are evidently very much indisposed to part 
with them. I find the Liberal writers of England 
indulging the hope that the ambition of the rulers 
of these two States may greatly serve to embarrass 
the consummation of this grand scheme of Nicho- 
las. Yet I can entertain no such anticipation. 
The policy of every monarch in Europe is now so 
evidently to work together, that I have no idea 
that any one of them will be found, even after 
this indirect fashion, aiding the masses to achieve 
their liberties. They (the people of the Conti- 
nent) must work them out unaided. Even the 
aristocracy of England, who’for the last fifty 
years have been wisely bending to the storm, will 
raise no hand to their assistance—contenting 
themselves with watching the progress of public 
opinion, tochime in with it sufficiently to prevent 
changes in the Government that might threaten 
the violent abrogation of their “ privileges by the 
grace of God.” But to return to Germany. 

Though matters look remarkably quiet there 
just now, at no time, since 1515, have there been 
80 many elements at work to bring about a collis- 
ion between the Governments and peoples; for, 
while the plenipotentiaries of the former are con- 
cocting schemes to render the plan of abrogating 
all constitutional liberty, the latter are pondering 
over the means of defesting the plots of their ene- 
mies, with the certain knowledge that a commu- 
nity of interest and sentiment has been estab- 
lished between all the governed of the Continent. 
And, also, that they have the power to right 
themselves almost at will. 

It may not be amiss, in this particular juncture, 
to cast the mind’s eye back over the history of the 
progress of political Liberalism in Germany, if 
but to ascertain the fundamental views'upon which 
the policy of the Liberal party, in the coming 
struggle is to be based. To this end, I may re- 
mark that the invasion of Bonaparte first united 
the people, if not the Government of the federa- 
tion. Until that occurrence, they regarded them- 
selves as each an entirety. A common danger, 
however, brought them together in feeling, as the 
North American colonies were banded by the 
aggressions of the Government of George III. 
The sense of their danger from Napoleon induced 
the German Governments to stimulate the growth 
of this sentiment in the breasts of their respective 
subjects, even to the extent of promising them 
liberty, which, for the time being was measurably 
accorded ; though, subsequently, it has been most 
unscrupulously betrayed. 

Prussia held out longest in the path of honest 
dealing with the people—long enough to render 
love of civil liberty a fundamental principle, as it 
were, of the Prussian popular character. She in- 
troduced into her system French revolutionary 
ideas. But I must not forget that before Napo- 
leon’s day, Frederick the Great, smitten with the 
political ethics of Voltaire and others, which 
produced the Napoleon era, perhaps laid the 
foundation for the reception of French philoso- 
phy as a part of the system of his successor’s 
Gevernment. Thus, in 1808, Stein, Schéa, and 
Hardenberg, who, though Ministers of Abso- 
lutism, were Liberalists at heart, commenced to 
insinuate the institutions of democracy into the 
network of their master’s State. Free industry, 
the abolition of monopolies—trading and manu- 
facturing—universal military service, and muni- 
cipal government in the Kingdom of Prussia, date 
their commencement under the auspices of these 
three deservedly distinguished statesmen. And, 
in 1811, Hardenberg went so far 2s qsoats SS 
assemble at Berlin a representative popular DoJ, 
which was thus the commencement of const 
tional Government in Germ'DY. on ony 

During Napoleon’s German war, (in 1813, 714, 
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of-God, as the events of the last three years 

rove. When Napoleon ventured back from 
Elba, William III becoming alarmed, in common 
with every continental monarch, held out to his 
people the (to his class) fatal promise of full 
constitutional liberty, if they would but rally to 
the rescue of Kingoraft. Believing in the integ- 
rity of their monarch’s word, and trusting that 
Hardenberg could compel its redemption, they 
did work him out of his difficulty—only, however, 
to learn that they had been grossly and cruelly 
deceived. For Hardenberg and Liberalism rap- 
idly lost ground, until in 1818 the present King, 
backed by a Reactory court, obtained the virtual 
control of the policy of the Government. His 
project was evidently to bring about a return in 
affairs of church and State, to the medieval and 
feudal condition. This policy was resisted on 
the part of those who had learned to love liberty. 
and agitation began in the universities, hacked 
by the press. Those familiar with the continent- 
al history of that era will remember how rapidly 
the names of Henrick Luden, Fries, Welcher, 
Ludwig Jahn, Joseph Goerres, and E.M. Arndt, 
became distinguished. In 1819, Sands, (Karl,) the 
German student, stabbed the Russian spy, Kotz- 
bue, at Manbiem, which induced the Government 
to institute severe measures against the growing 
spirit of Liberalism, ending in the discovery that 
it was rapidly inoculating the whole people, and 
inducing conspiracies among students, patriotic 
officers, and others, who were severely punished 
as detected. These prompt Government meas- 
ures for the time being apparently crushed the 
proposed movement. As might have been ex- 
pected, this perfidy on the part of the Govern- 
ments generated another regularly organized 
Liberal movement on the part of the peoples, 
threatening vastly more serious consequences to 
“ privilege by the Grace of God.” I here refer 
to what is known in history as the “party of the 
Black, Red, and Golden Flag,” with the “ Unity 
and Liberty of Germany” for a watchword, 
which saw the light first at the Festival of Ham- 
back, in 1831. That was a grand mecting held 
under the old ruined castle of Hamback, in Ren- 
ish Bavaria, not far from the left bank of the 
Rhine, which was attended by the leading Liber- 
als ofall the thirty States of the Federation, the 
aggressive policy of the three great Powers, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, as demonstrated in the 
final destruction of Poland, (as a Government,) 
having aroused all with hearts in their breasts to 
the danger with which the little liberty enjoyed 
by the masses was threatened. The unsuccessful 
attempt at revolution at Frankfort, in 1832, was 
the legitimate consequence of the formation of 
this great German Constitutional party, which 
numbered among its active members every prom- 
inent opposition man in the smaller States, and 
had Count Schwerin Fodr, Van Vincke, Welck- 
er, Soison, Suvson, and Gagern, for its acknow- 
ledged leaders. The conspiracy of Vienna 
(among the Princes) was, in turn, the legitimate 
offspring of this popular combination. 

The famous Merrernicn, as President of the 
Council of their Plenipotentiaries at Vienna, in 
person superintended the formation and execution 
of the schemes of the Princes to counteract the 
liberal efforts of the day. The basis of their ac- 
tion, it should be remembered, was a written 
pledge, binding each to support the other against 
the common enemy, the Constitutional party, by 
the suppression of what of constitutional liberty 
the smaller and weaker States of the federation— 
Nassau, Saxony, Baden, Wurtemberg, Bruns- 
wick, Bavaria, and others— had been forced to 
accord to their respective subjects. This treaty 
remained a profound secret until, in 1845, Welcker 
himself discovered a copy of it among papers of 
his deceased friend, Kiueber—when it was pub- 
lished at length at Strasburg. Up to that time, 
the leaders of the opposition looked to the possi- 
bility of a compromise between the conflicting in- 
tereats of the people and those of their mas- 
ters. But their confidence in the German Gov- 
ernments had been so often betrayed, by their 
never-failing perfidy, as gradually to have chang- 
ed the Constitutional party into the present Ger- 
man Democratic party, leaving the thirty German 
States divided simply into the two great camps of 
Reaction and Democracy. The masses had be- 
come not only Democratic in their entire sympa- 
thies, but Republican—Democratic, through the 
influence of the German philosophy of Kant, 
Fichte, the new Hagetians, and of the ideas inci. 
dent to the French Revolution, which, together, 
generated the foundation (elements) of the party 
which in 1748 undertook the well-remembered 
revolution of that year, in the course of which it 
became apparent that social radicalism pervaded 
not only the working men and students, but the 
learned of Germany, in almost all branches of 
literature and science. 

This state of the popular mind extended itself 
to the Church, wherein Kantian and German 
rationalism and philosophy began to display itself 
to so great an extent that the King of Prussia set 
himself to work to censure the religious ministry 
of his kingdom on account of these heresies, which, 
as he correctly maintained, were founded on 
naught but political Democracy. It was then that 
Gustavus Adolphus instituted his Society of Hu- 
manitarians, who rejected the dogmas and forms 
of the day, and John Ronge commenced his soul- 
stirring labors against the superstitious abomina- 
tions of the worship of the holy coat at Treves 
which ended in the organization of the celebrat 
“German Catholic Communities,” the second 
Lutherian reformation, which, like its great pre- 
decessor, had its foundation in a simple schism in 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. At 
this moment, the followers of Ronge, whose origi- 
nal purpose was only to purify the forms of their 
Church service, are among the most advanced 
and reliable Democratic Republicans of the Con- 
tinent. As early as the end of 1846, they had or- 
ganized several thousand of their Communities, 
but since the revolution of 1848, they have gone 
“ahead” with vigor and success almost unparal- 
lelled in the religious history of the world. It is 
now apparent that religious and political move- 
ments in the States of the Federation go hand in 
hand, and that the main dependence of kingcraft 
is in the influence of the Church of Rome over 
the hearts of a moiety of their subjects—an inse- 
cure staff—or there is no reliance to be placed on 
the history of Italy for the last three years, wherein 
the Church, with a people far less advanced in 
the science of civil liberty, found herself literally 
without a reliable political support, when it was 
supposed that her yoke might be shaken off. 

As matters now stand, “privilege” has lost the 
countenance of the class, commoners of wealth and 
thriving business, which indirectly put down for 
it the revolution of 1848. 

France, glorious Republican France, has al- 
ready in a great measure worked this change in 
their minds, their hearts having generally been 
right from the start. She has proved to them that 
society in Europe is not so constituted as to make 
Republicanism an impracticability. Her people 
are not only the most volatile on the continent, 
but also least subject to moral and religious re- 
straint. The most utopian ideas of the “rights of 
man” pervade her masses, and indeed they are 
far less fitted for at once entering upon a rational 
republican career than the German populations. 
Nevertheless, the permanent Republicanism in 
their Government is un fait accompli. Despite the 
efforts of her various factions of Royalists, and 
despite those of her leveling-downwards Radical- 
ists, her governmental experiment has succeeded 
so well as to have satisfied the business interests 
of the Contenent that it may be safely tried else- 
where. 

The consequence isseen in the sudden change of 
sentiment on the part of those who represent bu- 
siness interests in the Prussian Chamber ; who, 
though elected to sustain the King in destroying 
the constitution, stand firmly by what he has 
left of it, and, in defiance of the threats and bribes 
of the Court, as firmly refuse to endorse the do- 
ings of the Council at Olmutz, or to consent that 
Prussia shall be represented at Dresden. 

Bat I am making this paper too long. I may 
therefore conclude by assuring your readers of 
my firm belief that the day for the political re- 
gencration of Germany is at hand. Her sixty 
millions (including Poland) are to be but little 
longer governed by the machiavelian process, 
which, so far, has enabled a few families, by brib- 
ing some hundreds of thousands—by enabling 
them to live in debaucked idleness—-to hold un- 
jast sway over immense masses at the expense of 
their rights and interests, and against their hope 
and will. But we must await the solution of this 
strange problem, wondering, meanwhile, how 
comes it that in this era, Hungarian and Bohe- 
Tian armies consent to be sent to put down Italian 

rights, while Italian armies serve the same mas- 
ters, with seeming alacrity, in the work of return- 
ing the wrong in Hungary and Bohemia. 

PP pose this is no more strange than that brothers, 
a the Continent, consent to act as jailors of 
The ao of their bone, and flesh of their flesh. 

il ur is surely at hand in which the peoples 
th, 4 thontan notes; when they will understand 

at they have a common destiny--Freedom and 
Happiness or Desolation and Bondage for all. 
When that day does arrive, it takes no prophet 
to foretell, those who have @ pre 

‘ ave deceived for s0 many 
ages, will be glad to fling away the robes of their 


sorceries, in their flight to t 
justly their due. ss 





Massacnusetts —Boutwell, (Demoorat,) and 
Cushman, (Free Soil,) have been elected Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor. The election for 
Senator was to be held last Tuesday. On going 
to press, we have not heard the result. 





LeaistaturE or New Yorx convened at Alba- 
ny on Tuesday last. Lieut. Gov. Church presides 
over the Senate. In the House, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, of the city of New York, was elected 
Speaker. 
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LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Lectures In Cincinnati—Mechanies’ Institute—Sena- 
tor Hale Before the Mercantile Library, 
Cincinnati, January 9, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

At no time for many years, if ever before, have 
our citizens been favored with so many opportu- 
nities for intellectual improvement as the present 
winter. The Library lectures, for some years, 
have been attended each wirter by increased au- 
diences, the spacious hall being always filled, and 
sometimes so much crowded that many are unable 
to obtain seats. The lectures comprise such a va- 
riety of subjects, and are delivered by gentlemen of 
such diversity of opinions in science, literature, 
morals, and political economy, that all tastes and 
views are sure to be gratified by some one or more 
of the addresses. The place, too, being central 
and easy of access, it has become a fashionable 
place of resort on Tuesday evenings ; and though 
there are not a few empty-headed young men and 
misses who frequent the Hall for fashion’s sake— 
to see and be seen—and are unable to appreciate 
the profound philosophy or the fine critical or po- 
etic taste, or the comprehensive views of history 
and society put forth, the audiences, in the main, 
are of an intellectual and appreciating character, 
comprising many of the most intelligent and dis- 
criminating minds in the community. 

The Mechanics’ Institute having, after years of 
inefficiency, succeeded in erecting an edifice, both 
for size and architectural embellishment an or- 
nament to the city, have provided for a course 
of lectures, which are now in process of delivery 
on Monday evenings. The lecturers are of our 
own city, gentlemen of practical minds, devoted 
to the interests of Cincinnati Mechanics, and ca- 
pable of interesting a popular audience, and of 
elevating the character of the institution. Regu- 
lar classes for the study of mechanical philosophy, 
chemistry, architectural drawing, astronomy, and 
other branches, have been organized, and under 
competent teachers meet in the evenings, being 
attended by young mechanics whose employment 
will not allow them to devote the day to study. 
An excellent library and a reading room is at- 
tached to this institution, and its whole influence 
is exerted—silently but surely—in elevating the 
standard of knowledge and taste for improvement 
among the artisans of our city. 

Besides these, another course is going on, upon 
Thursday evenings, before one of our principal 
fire companies, the lecturers being generally young 
men of our city. All these lectures are well at- 
tended, and this certainly ought to be hailed asa 
good sign, amid the abounding temptations spread 
around the path of young men in a large city, al- 
luring them to sensuality and vice. And here I 
may as well speak of our Art Union Gallery, 
which is daily thronged with visiters, handing in 
their subscriptions before the distribution, which 
takes place on the 27th of this month. I am in- 
formed by the Curator that over two thousand 
tickets have been taken, which is six hundred 
more than last year. One of the inducements to 
subscribers is the beautiful statue, by Powers, 
of the Greek Stave, which has been purchased 
by the directors, and is to be distributed as one 
of the prizes. A large portion of the subscrip- 
tions are from the interior of Ohio and other 
western States—a pleasing indication of the in- 
terest the institution is awakening through the 
country, and of a growing taste for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts. 

The Directors of the Young Men’s Library, 
as usual, selected for about one half of their lec- 
turers this season, gentlemen of eminence from 
abroad. The introductory, by C. M. Clay, was 
poorly calculated either to instruct an intelligent 
audience or add to the reputation of the lecturer. 
The succeeding lectures have been better—some 
of them excellent, and receiving general commen-. 
dation. That by Mr. Hale (to which I referred 
in my last) was well received by an over-crowded 
assembly, at least by all who were able to get 
within hearing distance. Mr. Hale intreduced 
his subject, “The last Gladiatorial Exhibition at 
Rome,” by remarking that historians too often 
neglect the remote causes, the original springs, of 
great events or radical changes in society, because 
illustrated by obscure men, or on comparatively a 
small sphere. The great outlines are presented, 
the achievements of military heroes or the in- 
trigues of statesmen, while the moving causes of 
revolutions are to be found in the heroic acts, or 
steady impulses in behalf of freedom, of men in 
humble life, whose merits are entirely overlooked 
in the record of the more stirring events follow- 
ing— sometimes generations after. 

When the Emperor Constantine publicly em- 
braced Christianity, paganism still prevailed 
among the people—old ideas and customs were 
intermixed with new ones, and constant effort was 
necessary to carry out the principles of the 
Christian faith. Among the old customs was that 
of the gladitorial combats in the Colliseum, which 
the Christians of that day thought inhuman and 
contrary to the precepts of their religion. Some 
of them thought it proper to interfere, and de- 
puted one of their number, Prudentias, to visit 
the Emperor Honorius, and persuade him to put 
a stop to these combats. The envoy failed in his 
mission, and expressed the opinion to his brethren, 
that nothing could be done. At this momenta 
Monk, called Telemachus, arose, and said more 
could yet be done to vindicate the power of Chris- 
tianity; and this, with God’s blessing, he would 
attempt. His brethren were much in doubt as to 
his purpose, which, whatever it might be, seemed 
to take possession of his mind. At length, he at- 
tended the exhibition, which was got up in Rome 
in honor of some distinguished man, and, just 
when the gladiators were engaged in deadly con- 
flict, threw himself into the arena, endeavoring to 
separate the combatants. He was instantly killed 
by order of the Emperor ; but, by sacrificing him- 
self thus, he turned the current of feeling, called 
attention to these sacrifices of human life, and, 
by order of the Emperor, an end was soon after 
made of these shows. 

The whole of this narrative was pictured to the 
audience, and the games described in chaste and 
beautiful language, and the speeches of Prudentias 
and others given with fine effect. The moral of 
the drama was then drawn—the duty of self-sacri- 
fice,in preference to the spirit of self-secking, in 
our own day, urged—and the question asked, 
whether, in our day and country, there were no 
evils, no institution, contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, requiring the efforts of all good men, 
the self-sacrifice of some, perhaps, to remove. 
The bearing of the subject, the fair inferences, by 
way of application, were too obvious to be mis- 
taken by any one. The lecture was delivered in 
a pleasing and impressive style, and listened to 
with the most profound attention, with demon- 
strations, now and then, of the approval of the 
audience. Yours, P. 

eriseriigatacaad 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 26.—Decemper Term, 1850. 

Jacob Strader, James Gorman, and John Arm- 
strong, plaintiffs in error, vs. Christopher Gra- 
ham. [n error to the Court of Appeals for the 
State of Kentucky. 


Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion 
of the Court: 

This case is brought here by writ of errur di 
rected to the court of appeals of the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

The facts in the case, so far as they are material 
to the decision of this Court, are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

The defendant in error isa citizen of the State of 
Kentucky, and three negro men whom he claimed 
and held as his slaves were received on board the 
steamboat Pike, at Louisville, without his know- 
edge or consent, and transported to Cincinnati, 
and from that place escaped to Canada, and were 
finally lost to him ch pee 

The proceedings before us were instituted un- 

der a statute of Kentucky, in the Louisville chan- 
cery court, against the plaintiffs in error, to re- 
cover the value of the slaves which had thus 
escaped ; and, in default of payment by them, to 
charge the boat itself with the damages sustained, 
Strader and Gorman were the owners of the boat, 
and Armstrong the master. 
_ The plaintiffs in error, among other defences, 
insisted that the negroes claimed as slaves were 
free; averring that some time before they were 
taken on board the steamboat they had been sent, 
by the permission of the defendant in error, to the 
State of Ohio, to perform service as slaves; and 
that in consequence thereof they had acquired 
their freedom, and were free when received on 
board the boat. 

It appears by the evidence that these men were 
musicians, and had gone to Ohio on one or more 
occasions to perform at public entertainments ; that 
they had been taken there for this purpose with 
the permission of the defendant in error by a man 
by the name of Williams, under whose care and 
direction he had for a time placed them ; that they 
had always returned to Kentucky as soon 88 this 
brief service was over ; and for the two years pre- 
ceeding their escape they had not left the State of 
Kentuoky, and had remained there in the service 
of the defendant in error as their lawful owner. 

The Louisville Chancery Court finally decided 
that the in question were his slaves ; 
that he was entitled to recover ooa pep dam- 
ages. And if that sum was not y 
day specified in the it directed that the 
steamboat should be sold for the purpose of rais- 





ing it, together with the costa of suit, This de- 








cree was afterwards affirmed in the court of ap- 
peals of Kentucky, and the case is brought here 
by writ of error upon that judgment. F 

» Much of the argument on the part of the plain- 
tiffs in error has been offered for the purpose of 
showing that the judgment of the State court was 
erroneous in deciding that these negroes were 
slaves. And it is insisted that their previous em- 
ployment in Ohio had made them free when they 
returned to Kentucky. 

*g But this question is not before us. Every State 
has an undoubted right to determine the status or 
domestic and social condition df the persons domi- 
ciled within its territory, except in so far as the 
powers of the State in this respect are restrained, 
or duties and obligations imposed upon them by 
the Constitution of the United States. There is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States 
that can in any degree control the law of Ken- 
tucky upon this subject. And the condition of the 
negroes, therefore, as to freedom or slavery, after 
their return, depended altogether upon the laws 
of that State, and could not be influenced by the 
laws of Ohio. It was exclusively in the power of 
Kentucky to determine for itself whether their 
employment in another State should or should 
not make them free on their return. The court 
of appeals have determined that by the laws of 
the State they continued to be slaves. And their 
judgment upon this point is, upon this writ of 
error, conclusive upon this Court, and we have no 
jurisdiction over it. 

But it seems to be supposed in the argument 
that the law of Ohio, upon this subject, has some 
peculiar force, by virtue of the Ordinance of 
1787, for the Government of the northwestern 
territory—Ohio being one of the States carved 
out of it. | 

One of the articles of this Ordinance provides 
that “there shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said territory, otherwise 
than in punishment for crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted ; but that any per- 
son escaping into the same, from whom labor or ser- 
vice is lawfully claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed 
and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.” And this article is 
one of the six which the Ordinance declares shall 
be a compact between the original States and the 
people and States in the said territory, and for- 
ever remain unalterable, unless by common con- 
sent. 

The argument assumes that the six articles 
which that Ordinance declares to be perpetual 
are still in force in the States since formed 
within the territory, and admitted into the Union. 

If this proposition could be maintained, it would 
not alter the question. For the regulations of 
Congress under the old Confederation or the pres- 
ent Constitution, for the Government of a parti- 
cular territory, could have no force beyond its lim- 
its. It certainly could not restrict the power of 
the States within their respective territories ; nor 
inany manner interfere with their laws and in- 
stitutions; nor give this Court any control over 
them. The Ordinance in question, if still in force, 
could have no more operation than the laws of 
Ohio in the State of Kentucky, and could not in- 
fluence the decision upon the rights of the master 
or the slaves in that State; nor give this court 
jurisdiction upon the subject. 

But it has been settled by judicial decision in 
this Court that this Ordinance is not in force. 

The ciae of Permoli vs. First Municipality, 
3 How., 589, depended upon the same principles 
with the gase before us. It is true that the ques- 
tion in that case arose in Louisiana. But the act 
of Congress of April 7, 1798, chap. 28, (4 Stat. at 
Large, 549,) extended the Ordinance of 1787 to 
the then Territory of Mississippi, with the ex- 
ception of the anti-slavery-clause, and declared 
that the people of that Territory should be enti- 
tled to and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and 
advantag:s granted to the people of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. And by the act of March 
2, 1805, chap. 23, (2 Stat. at Large, 322,) it was en- 
acted that the inhabitants of the then Territory 
of New Orleans should be entitled to and enjoy 
all the rights, privileges, and advantages secured 
by the Ordinance of 1787, and at that time enjoy- 
ed by tae people of the Mississippi Territory. 

In the case above mentioned, Permoli claimed 
the proection of the clause in one of the six ar- 
ticles which provides for the freedom of religion, 
alleging that it had been violated by the First 
Municigality. And he brought the question he- 
fore this Court upon the ground that it had juris- 
diction ander the Ordinance. But the Court 
held that the Ordinance ceased to be in force when 
Louisiana became a State, and dismissed the case 
for want of jurisdiction. This opinion is indeed 
confined to the territory in which the case arose. 
But it is evident that the Ordinance cannot be in 
force in the States formed in the northwestern 
territory—and at the same time not in force in 
the States formed in the southwestern territory, 
to which it was extended hy the present Govern- 
ment. For the ordinances and pledges of the 
Congress of the old Confederation cannot be more 
enduring and obligatory than those of the new 
Government; nor can there be any reason for 
giving a different interpetation to the same words 
used in similar instruments, because the one is by 
the old Confederation and the other by the present 
Government. And when it is decided that this 
Ordinance is not in force iu Louisiana, it follows 
that it cannot be in force in Ohio. 

But the whole question upon the Ordinance of 
1787, and the acts of Congress extending it to 
other territory afterwards acquired, was carefully 
considered in Pollard vs. Hagan, 3 How., 212. ‘The 
subject is fally examined in the opinion pro- 
nounced in that case, with which we concur ; and 
it is sufficient now to refer to the reasoning and 
principles by which that judgment is maintained, 
without entering again upon a full examination of 
the question, 

Indeed, it is impossible to laok at the six ar- 
ticles which are supposed in the argument to be 
still in force, without seeing at once that many of 
the provisions contained in them are inconsistent 
with the present Constitution. And, if they 
could be regarded as yet in operation in the 
States formed within the limits of the northwest- 
ern territory, it would place them in an inferior 
condition as compared with the other States, and 
subject their domestic institutions and municipal 
regulations to the constant supervision and control 
of this Court. The Constitution was, in the lan- 
guage of the Ordinance, “adopted by common 
consent,” and the people of the Territories must 
necessarily be regarded as parties to it, and bound 
by it, and entitled to its benefits, as well as the peo- 
ple of the then existing States. It became the su- 
preme law throughout the United States. And, so 
far as any obligations of good faith had been pre- 
viously incurred by the Ordinance, they were 
faithfully carried into execution by the power and 
authority of the new Government. 

In fact, when the Constitution was adopted, the 
settlement of that vast territory was hardly be- 
gun; and the people who filled it, and formed the 
great and populous States that now cover it, be- 
came inhabitants of the territory after the Con- 
stitution was adopted ; and migrated upon the faith 
that its protection and benefits would be extended 
to them, and that they would in due time, accord- 
ing to its provisions and spirit, be admitted into 
the Union upon an equal footing with the old 
States. For the new Government secured to them 
all the public rights of navigation and commerce 
which the Ordinance did or coyld provide for ; 
and, moreover, extended to them, when they 
should become States, much greater power over 
their municipal regulations and domestic concerns 
than the Confederation had agreed to concede. 
The six articles, said to be perpetual as a compact, 
are not made a part of the new Constitution. 
They certainly are not superior and paramount 
tv the Constitution, and catinot confer power and 
jurisdiction upon this Court. The whole judicial 
authority of the Courts of the United Siates is 
derived from the Constitytion itself, and the laws 
made under it. 

It is undoubtedly true that most of the material 
provisions and principles of these six articles, not 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, have been the established law within this 
Territory ever since the Ordinance was passed ; 
and hence the Ordinance itself is sometimes spoken 
of as still in force. But these provisions owed 
their legal validity and force after the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, and while their Territorial 
Government continued, to the act of Congress of 
August 7, 1789, which adopted and continued the 
Ordinance of 1787, and carried its provisions inta 
execution with some modifications which were 
neccessary to adapt its form of Government to 
the new Constitution. And in the States since 
formed in the territory, these provisions, 80 far as 
they have been preserved, owe their validity and 
authority to the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution and laws of the respective 
States, and not to the authority of the Ordinance 
of the old Confederation. As we have already 
said, it ceased to he in force upon the adoption of 
the Constitutions, and sannot now be the source 
of jurisdiction of any description in this Court. 

in every view of the subject, therefore, this 
Court has no jurisdiction oyer the case, and the 
writ of error must on that ground be dismissed. 


i ae 
Catumeus, January 7, 1851. 

The Democratic caucus have nominated Mr. 
Payne of Cleveland for the loig term, and 8S. 
Medary (editor of the Statesman) for the short 
term of the United States Senator. 

The Senate havea second time laid the House 
resolution to go into an election for the United 
States Senator, on the table. 


oe ee 
Mi: sovar.—Sixteen ballotings have taken place 
in the Legislature with the same result—Geyer, 
35; Benton, 37; Greene, 36; absent and sick, 4. 





Inntawa.—Jease D. Bright has been elected 





United States Senator on the first ballot. 














Inumois.—The Legislature of this State as- 
sembled and was organized on Monday last, the 
officers of both Houses being Democrats. Hon, 
Sidney Breese is Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Pennsytvania.—The Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania assembled in annual session at Harrisburg 
on Thursday. The House was organized the 
game day by the election as Speaker of John 
Cessna, (Dem) The Senate did not make choice 
of a President till yesterday, when Benjamin 
Matthias (Whig) was elected. 

Ricuarp BroapueaD has been elected United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania. 





Joun Brissin (Dem.) has been elected to Con- 
gress from the Luzerne district of Pennsyivania, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Hon. 
Chester Butler. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS - SECOND SESSTON. 


SENATE. 
. _ Wepvespay, January 8, 1851. 


Mr. Butler, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary reported back, without amendment, the bill 
from the House to regulate the mode of taking 
testimony in cases of contested elections. 

Mr. Shields, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported back the bill granting alternate 
sections of the public lands to the State of Florida, 
to aid in the construction of a railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Sebastian introduced a bill granting to the 
States of Arkansas and Missouri the right of way 
for, and a portion of the public lands to aid in, 
the construction of a railroad from St. Louis, in 
Missouri, via Little Rock, in Arkansas, to some 
point on the Red river near the town of Fulton, 
and for a branch of said road in Arkansas to the 
Mississippi river. 

Mr. Underwood moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution from 
the House authorizing the assignment of military 
bounty land warrants. 

After some debate, the motion was withdrawn, 
Mr. U. stating that he would renew it to-morrow. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the bill to ascertain and settle private land claims 
in California. The question pending was on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Gwin addressed the Senate for more than 
two hours in opposition to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, and in defence of his 
own bill. 

Mr. Benton replied, but, without concluding, 
yielded the floor. 

And, on motion by Mr. Atchison, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. Bayly said that he held in his hand five of 
the General Appropriation bills, and he was in- 
structed by the Committee of Ways and Means to 
ask the unanimous consent of the House for him 
to report them, and to move that they be referred 
and printed. 

There being no objection, he reported— 

Bills making appropriation for the support of 
the Millitary Academy for the year ending the 
20th of June, 1852; for the payment of Revyolu- 
tionary and other pensions ; of Navy Pensions ; for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department and the Post Office Department. 
These bills were severally read a first and second 
time, and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Goodenow, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill granting a portion of the public lands 
to the State of Maine, for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
railroad ; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

The Speaker stated the business before the 
House to be the report of the Committee of Elec- 
tions in the case of the contested New Hampshire 
election. 

Mr. Disney was assigned the floor on the elec- 
tion case, but he gave way to 

Mr. Stanton of Kentucky, who said that, as 
this was the Sth of January, it would be a dese- 
cration of the day to continue longer in session; 
and he therefore moved that the House do nowe 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and resulted—yeas 94, 
nays 88 

So the House adjourned. 





Tursnav, Janvary 9, 185t. 
SENATE. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill providing for the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence river. 

And then, on motion, the bill was postponed to, 
and made special order for, Tuesday, January 28. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to ascertain and settle private land claims in 
California. 

The question pending was on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton then addressed the Senate, in reply 
to the remarks made by Mr. Gwin, in opposition 
to the bill and adopted amendment, and in support 
of his ownamendment. He pointed out the inev- 
itable wrong and injury which would ensue to 
the people of California if the bill were to pass 
in its present shape. 

Mr. Gwin briefly replied; and, on his motion, 
the bill and the several amendments were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Underwood moved that the Senate take up 
the joint resolution, from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, authorizing the assignment of military 
bounty land warrants. And, after debate, he 
withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Hamlin moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Executive business. And 
the motion was agreed to. 

After a short time, the doors were reopened, 

And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

As has been heretofore stated, the act of 1846, 
districting the State of New Hampshire, was the 
first compliance by that State with the law of 
Congress of 1842, requiring Representatives to be 
chosen by districts. General Wilson was, on the 
second Tuesday of March, 1849, elected by the 
third district thus constituted, as a member of the 
thirty-first Congress. The act of 1846 was re- 
pealed by the act of July 11, 1850, so far as the 
same was inconsistent with the provisions of this 
last act, making new districts. Four towns were, 
by the act of 1850, added to the district in ‘which 
General Wilson was elected in 1849; and the 
question arises, whether Mr. Morrison fills the 
same vacancy created by the resignation of Gene- 
ral Wilson. The minority of the Committee of 
Elections claim that, throwing out these four 
towns, Mr. Perkins has a majority of votes in the 
remainder of the district which elected General 
Wilson. The majority hold that the districting 
of New Hampshire is a matter with which Con- 
gress cannot interfere, it being a State right. 

Mr. Disney, in the course of his remarks, said 
that the only question was, is there a vacancy ? 
and,.if so, has it been filled according to the law 
of New Hampshire ? 

Mr. Hibbard addressed the House, and pro- 
ceeded to show that, as the-election was legal, the 
only question was whether it was competent for 
the Legislature to set off four towns from one dis- 
trict, and add them to another. This he main- 
tainel. 

Mr. Van Dyke argued in favor of Mr. Perkins, 
and insisted that the successor of General Wilson 
must fill the vacancy exactly. 

Mr. McLane argued in favor of the sitting 
member. ‘ 

Mr. Duer gave his reasons why Mr. Morrisoy 
is not entitled to the seat. 

Mr. Harris of Illinois explained his views on 
the opposite side of the question. 





Fripay, January 10, 1851. 
, SENATE, 

Mr. Hale moved, and it was ordered, that when 
the Senate adjourn, it adjourn until Monday. 

The engrossed bill, to change the places for 
holding the United States circuit and district 
courts of Vermont, was read a third time and 
passed. 

The joint resolution relinquishing to the State 
of Maryland two of the cannon captured by the 
brigade under the command of Brigadier Gene- 
ral Riley at the battle of Contreras, Mexico, was 
read a third time and passed. 

The bill to renew for five years the pension of 
Mrs. Sarah D. Mackay, widow of Captain Mac- 
kay, late of the army, which was yesterday or- 
dered te be engrossed, was read a third time. And 
the question being on its passage, 

It was passed—yeas 32, nays 11. 

Mr. Shields, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to authorize “the State 
of Wisconsin to select the residue of the land to 
which this State is entitled under the act of the 
8th of August, 1846, to aid in the improvement 
of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers.” 

Mr. Dawson desired to call the attention of the 
nation to the policy which these grants of land 
indicated. Congress made grants of alternate 
sections of land along the line of the pro; 
improvement to the States, and wherever the land 
could not be all obtained there, then the State 
was to be allowed to select the deficiency from 
some other portion of the State. This act would 
be a precedent under which other States would 








make the same request. 


Mr. Foote protested agit the agitation of 
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any of the old party issues at this time, and par- 
ticularly by the Senator from Georgia, who stood 
on the Union platform of Georgia. The Union 
Was not yet safe from agitation on sectional ques- 
tions ; and till it was, he was opposed to the revi- 
val of any of the old party issues. 

Mr. Dawson renewed his objections to the bill, 
and the policy of giving away the public lands in 
this mode. It was very well for those who repre- 
sented new States, to seek to avoid the agitation 
of old party issues, or of such issues as related 
to the public lands, until such time as harmony 
and peace had finally and permanently taken the 
place of agitation and discord. The new States 
well knew that before that period arrived, they 
as have swallowed up the whole of the public 
lands. 

Mr. Foote repeated his protest against the agi- 
tation of the old party issues, especially the one 
revived by the Senator from Georgia. The Sen- 
ator made the question one of a sectional charac- 
ter ; not between the North and the South, but 
between the old States and the new States. He 
remonstrated seriously against such a course by 
the Senator, who stood so prominently and so 
honorably conspicuous upon the noble platform 
recently adopted by the State of Georgia. Old 
party issues were to slumber until the great and 
national question of the day was settled. The 
Republic was not yet out of danger; agitation 
was not yet completely silenced. There were in 
certain quarters attempts being made by bargain- 
ing and corruption to keep alive a spirit disas- 
trous to the peace and harmony of the Union. 
Until such corrupt practices were forever put 
down, he desired to see no party lines drawn, nor 
old party issues revived. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate; and 
the question being on ordering it to be engrossed 
for a third reading, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 32, nays 10—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Benton, Cass, Chase, Clay, Clemens, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Wisconsia, Dodge of towa, Downs, 
Felch, Foote, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, 
Jones, King, Mangum, Morton, Rusk, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
Walker, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dawson, Dayton, Hunter, Mason, Miller, 
Phelps, and Spruance—10. 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. Evans of Ohio introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing persons entitled to bounty land, under the act 
of September 28, 1850, to receive treasury scrip 
in lieu of the land warrants ; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee asked leave to in- 
troduce a bill, of which he had given previous 
notice, forthe encouragement of commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, by granting to every 
man or woman, the head of a family, one hundred 
and sixty acres of the public domain, provided he 
or she cultivate the same for the period therein 
specified. 

The Speaker said that this would be considered 
as the first reading, if there was no objection. 

Mr. Orr objected, viewing the proposition as a 
sort of demagoguism. 

Mr. Doty introduced a bill authorizing the 
States of Ohio and Wisconsin to locate the bal- 
ance of land to which they are respectively enti- 
tled ; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Mr. Bennett introduced a bill granting to the 
State of New York, for school and railroad pur- 
poses, a just and equal proportion of the public 
lands with that granted to other States; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. Schenck, who had risen, was entitled to the 
floor. This gentleman, having expressed his views 
in favor of the contestant, proceeded to reply to 
remarks made by Mr. Disney'yesterday, with ref- 
erence to certain transactions of the Whigs of 
Ohio in districting that State. 

Mr. Disney replied. 

Mr. Schenck further responded ; and when he 
concluded his remarks— 

Mr. Daniel moved the previous question, which 
was seconded. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Tuck, declaring Mr. Perkins to be entitled 
to the seat, and decided in the negative—yeas 84, 
nays 103. 

Mr. Strong moved a reconsideration of the vote; 
ont on his motion, that motion was laid upon the 
table. 

The question was then stated on the resolution 
reported by the majority of the Committee of 
Elections, viz: that G. W. Morrison is entitled to 
the seat which he holds as the Representative 
from the third Congroascional dictrict uf Now 
Hampshire; and it was deeided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 98, nays 99. 





Saturpay, Janvary 11, 1851. 
SENATE. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Potter moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, for the purpose of taking up the special 
order, viz: the cheap postage bill. 

Mr. Phelps entered into an argument to show 
that three cents postage on letters prepaid, and 
five cents on letters not prepaid—the rates rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads—would enable the Post Office 
Department to sustain itself. 

Mr. Matteson proposed that all letters here- 
tofore advertised, and which may be called for, 
shall pay the sum of two and a half cents postage, 
as @ partial remedy for the removal of this bur- 
den. He proposed, also, that all newspapers shall 
circulate free of postage within forty miles of 
the place of their publication, and also that post- 
masters shall receive, as compensation. ten cents 
yearly on weekly papers, twenty cents yearly on 
semi-weekly papers, thirty cents yearly on tri- 
weekly papers, and fifty cents yearly on daily 
papers. 

The House adjourned. . 





Monpay, January 13, 1851. 
SENATE, 

Mr. Cooper presented several petitions from 
citizens of Pennsylvania, against the Fugitive 
Slave Law. He stated that he presented them in 
obedience to a sense of duty, and from a respect 
to the right of petition ; but he was confident that 
the great body of the people of Pennsylvania ac- 
quiesced in the measures of the last session, and 
desired peace and harmony. 

The petitions, on his motion, were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Others, pre- 
sented by him, against the extension of slavery, 
were laid upon the table. 

Mr. Underwood asked the Senate to take up 
the joint resolution from the House, making boun- 
ty land warrants assignable, but the Senate re- 
fased—yeas 17, nays 25. 

The Senate then took up the bill to cede the 
public lands to the States in which they lie, on 
condition of their granting them in portions to 
induce settlers, &c. 

Mr. Felch spoke in opposition to it, and, with- 
out concluding, gave way to a motion to adjourn. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. Cobb called up his resolution to reconsider 
the vote by which the House had refused to sus- 
pend the rules to enable Mr. Julian to introduce 
the petition from the anti-slavery Friends. The 
Speaker ruled the motion out of order 

By a resolution of the House, Asa Whitney was 
allowed the use of the Hall to explain his project 
of a railroad to the Pacific. 

Mr. McLanahan of Pennsylvania moved a sus- 
pension of the rules to enable him to offer a res- 
olution that it is inexpedient and improper to 
repeal the Fugitive act. In reply to a question, 
the Speaker stated that the resolution would be 
amendable, if the motion to suspend prevailed. 
The question was taken, and the motion lost— 
yeas 125, nays 84; (the Free-Soilers generally 
voted to suspend, and several Slaveholders against 
the motion, in view of the reply of the Speaker ) 

The Cheap Postage bill was taken up in Com- 
mittee on the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Potter closcd the debate upon it, and the 
Committee then proceeded to vote upon amend- 
ments. It soon rose, and the House adjourned. 





Tuespay, January 14, 1851. 


The Land Bill discussion was resumed in the 
Senate, and the House was engaged in voting 
on various amendments to the Cheap Postage 
bill. 


ee... 


MARRIAGE, 


Married at the Episeopal Seminary, Fairfax 
county, Virginia, on the 9th instant, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Auaert G. Garpiver, of 
Alexandria county, to Miss Lovisa Vireinia 
Macrag, of Fairfax county. 


OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


Who has not seen or heard of this famous place for Clo- 
thing, where all sorts of garments can be had at the lowest 
prices? There will be a great many travellers visiting 
Boston during the year, and to sach we recommend OAK 
HALL as « place that should not be overlooked. Itisa 
curiosity, and is well worthy of a visit. 











CAHILL TOLMAN, 

Oy ey eel Merchant and Manufacturers’ Agent 

for the sale of ev d ion of PLAIN AND 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attention 
given to eT Sap goods promptly, at the lowest rates, to 
ay ores at e country. solicited. , 

0.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mas- 
sachusette. Jan. 16—6m 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
CONSUMPTION, 

And the best Medicine known to man for Asthma of every 
stage, Liver Complaints, Bronchitis, Influenza, Coughs, 
Colds, Bleeding of the Lungs, Shortness of Breath, 
Pains and Weakness in the Side, Breast, §c., and all 
other d.seases of the Pulmonary Organs. 

BEWARE OF IMPOSITION! | 

. The greater the value of any discovery, the higher it is 
held in the esteem of the public, and so much in proportion 
is that public liable to be imposed upon by the spurious 
imitations of ignorant, designing, and dishonest men, who, 
like the drone in the hive, have neither the ability nor in- 
clination to provide for themselves, but thrive and luxuri 
ate upon the earnings of the deserving. 

Now that this preparation is well known to be a more 
certain cure for INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AS TH- 
MA, LIVER COMPLAINT, COUGHS, BRONCHI- 
TIS, and all similar affections, than any other remedy 
ever known, there will be AND NOW ARE, found those 
£0 Villanously wicked a8 to concoct a spurious and perhaps 
& poisonous mixture, and try to palm it off as the genuine 
Balsam. 

This is to caution dealers and the public generally 
against purchasing any other than THAT HAVING 
THE WRITTEN SIGNATURE OF I. BUTTS ON 
THE WRAPPER. The rest merely imitate the name 
of the original, while they possess none of its virtues. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A B. § D. SANDS, New York. 








xe FOWLERS §& WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 13 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureana Phrenological Juurnals. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V,—1851, 


Wasurnoton, District or Convmeta. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


HE NATIONAL ERA isan Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to majntain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent $ 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in ita members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still farther 








= — a 

MEDICAL LECTURES, 

yy Spring Session of the Physo-Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will commence on the first Monday in 

March, 1851, and continue twelve weeks. Lectures to be 

ure at Centre Hall, c.rner of Fifth street and Western 

LOW. 

The course of instruction will embrace Chemistry, Bota- 
ny, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Anatomy, Surgery, Ob- 
stetrics, and Theory and Practice. 

Tickets to the full course, $24; matriculation, $3; and 
graduation, $20. JOSEPH BROWN, 

Jan. 16—6t 





Dean of the Faculty. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, 
Dt agian OF No. 349.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 


1. Defenceless State of Great Britain. — Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

2. Story of Maria Forster, (Jean Paul.)—Sharpe’s Mag- 
azine. 
3. My Novel, Book 2, Chap. 7—12.—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 

4. Smyrna, the City of Figs.—New Monthly Magazine. 

5. Records of the Ancient Kings of Persia — Fyuser’s 
Magazine. 

6. Anatomy of Old Age —Sharpe’s Magazine 

7. A Frenchman in Cairo.— New Monthly Magazine. 

8. Guizot on Washington and Monk.— Times. 

9. Fast-Sailing Ships.—Jo. 

10, American and English Constitution Making.—Jb. 

With Poetry, Short Articles, and Correspondence. 

OXF A New Volume has just commenced. 





WASHINGTON , December 27,1846. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
Science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. [It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension ,includes a portraiture of the humanmind ip 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly ,at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 
&F For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner ot 


Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing. 
ton. 





As NEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 


SASH AND BLIND MACHINE, 
Patented by Jesse Leavens, of Springfield, Mass. 


HIS is the best Sash and Blind Machine now in use. 
The machines cost $300 each at the shop where they 
are made, near Springfield. Extra charge for the right of 
using. The machine does all to the window sash and blinds 
except putting them together. 
Orders from abroad will be promptly attended to, by ad- 
dressing JESSE LEAVENS, 
Jan. 9—3t Palmer Depot, Massachusetts. 








NEW DAILY PAPER. 


LARGE number of earnest friends of Freedom, dissat 
isfied with the present condition of the party preas, and 
desirous of having an organ which shall set forth, temper- 
ately but fearlessly, their sentiments and principles, have 
come forward and contributed, each one his mite, to a fund 
for that purpose. 
That fand has been placed in the hands of Trustees, who 
will nnhiich in # Deetou, vu vit uret aay OF Janu 
ary, 1851, a new daily paper, to be called 


THE COMPASS, 


and continue to publish the same every morning, except 
Sunday. It will set forth the principles of the 


FREE SOIL PARTY, 


but it will be truly a Free Paper, and not the bond servant 
of any cause, or any party, except that of 


Freedom, Truth, 2nd Humanity, 


The Pole Star to which it will ever point will be the Right 
but the Right of All. 

It will recognise the obligations of law, the necessity of 
order, and the duty of peace and good will to all men. 

No pains ot expense will be spared to make it a good Daily 
Paper—a commercial, political, and literary paper, worthy 
of the men who create it, and whose sentiments it will rep- 
resent. 

The names of the editors will be anuounced hereafter. 

The price of the Daily will be five dollars; of the Weekly, 
two dollars—always in advance. 

Subscriptions and applications for advertisements receiv- 
ed, for the present, at No. 5 Water street. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

S. G. HOWE, 

WILLIAM JACKSON, 

F. W. BIRD, 

JOHN P. JEWETT, 
Trustees. 


bhe oft7 ~ 


Boston, De¢. 28—Jan 9. 





CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 
No. 239 Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 


HE National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the city at $280 a year, free of postuge. Those who 
prefer it can be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies can also be had. Price by mail, $2 
per year. 

Subscriptions also received for the Friend of Youth, edited 
by Mrs. M. L. Bailey, free of postage, delivered in any part 
of the city, at 75 cents a year, or 50 cents by mail. 

Subscriptions and adver’ isements received, and any busi- 
ness connected with these papers attended to, by 

JOHN KIRMAN, 

Jan, 9. Agent for National Era. 


AT ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 


WHIPPLE’S GRAND ORIGINAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE DISSOLVING VIEWS, 


As exhibited in the Cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. 


) Pape hpprnnnsy jp baat of the most beautiful scenery of 
all parts of the world, with a great variety of ancient 
and modern structures, ruins, cities, castles, &c., which are 
produced in a truly wonderful manner The most beautifal 
scenes grow into proportion and again disappear; but so 
sudden and mysterious is the transition, that it can only be 
compared to the magic of a dream seen by the eye. 
A Splendid Series of Views, 


Among which are several representations of White Moun- 
tain Scenery, in New Hampshire; after which, 


THE OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE 


Will be applied, revea'ing the wonders of the Animalcular 
World. Followed by 


EUROPEAN VIEWS, 


Among which are —a View of Rome; the Colliseum; the 
Castle of St. Angelo at Night, illuminated by Fireworks ; 
the Swiss Cottage—the Snow Storm; City of Constantino- 
ple; the Lake of Killarney; City of Lisbon; City and Bay 
of Naples ; Eruption of Mount Vesuvius; and many others 
of the most sublime and beantiful scenes in Europe—the 
whole enlivened with muric, and concluding with a brilliant 
display of 








PYRAMIC FINES! 


Interspersed with a variety of beautiful scenes, among 
which are— 

An equestrian likeness of Gen. Taylor on parade; 

A correct likeness (f Jenny Lind, acknowledged by all to 
he perfect, tuken by the aid of Daguerreotype instruments, 
from the Swedish Nightingale in person ; 

Marine view of ships in actual motion ; 

A Californian’s Dream—and many others of matchless 
beauty. 

O°" Open every evening, and Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past 3 o’clock. 

Doors open at half past six; exhibition commences at half 
past 7 o’clock. 

Tickets 25 cents; children half price. Reductions made 
or schools. Jan. 2. 





NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co., New Yor« 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, Washington 

HE subscriber still continues to conduct the branch of 
the above establishment, where he has on hand a large 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which will 
bd made up at the sams prices and in the same style as New 
ork. 

Also on hand, a large stock of Ov-rcoats, Sack, Frock, 
and Dress Couts, Punts and Vests, and every article neces- 
sary for a gentleman’s wardrobe, that in every emergency 
gentlemen may be fitted with a fashionable suit without de- 
lay. Jan. 2. WALTER HOWE. 








FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 

K. MetLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 

« street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 

Battons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. Combs, 

Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins, 
ke. &e. &e. Jan. 2. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
ye new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey,and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Baston Agency for the National Era, 3 Curubill. 
Price, by mail,50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 3 Cornhill Boston. 





NEW LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS. 
New York, Alerandria, Washington, and Georgetown 
Packets. 
ae PAMPERO, Geo. Penfield, master. 
L) VOLANT, Morrice Osborn, 


TOWNSEND JONES, 8S. W. Dayton, . 
MOTT BEDELL, John Bedell, 

ANN B.. Benjamin Bedell, “ 
LE ROY, William Powell, “ 


One of the above packets leaves New York and George: 
town weekly. 

Acents.— MOTT BEDELL and WM. E. JONES, 
No. 104 Wall street, New York; CAZ4NOVE § CO., 





Alexandria, Vi + PETER BERRY, 
D.C, oo a a Tan. 9. 





a ded so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 


That postage on all newspapers, of @ certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a trust forthe bens 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they. be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discusgion 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

The Foretgn Corresponvencs of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Lirerary Miscetrany of the Era ig amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. Wartrtigr, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRacE GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the firat of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sovurnwontn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
colamns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. Wintiam 
Evper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Mantua Russg.Lt, 
Mary Irving, Aticze and Puere Carey, and Mrs. H. B, 
Stowg—names familiar and attractive. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 


Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 


Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 


dollars. Clubs : five copies for cight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 


All communications, on business of the Era or for pabii- 
cation, should be addressed to 
GAMALIEL BAILEY, 
P.S. The volume always begins on the firat of January, 


Wasuineton D. C., November 28, 1850. 


—=——llEEEESoSoSEo——————e—EeEe 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


fp Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 
__part of the country, about five miles north of the city of 

Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 

a <r pone say and William and Mary D. Bird- 

Sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited week y a Com- 

mittee of the Managers. 7 : — 
The Asylum was founded in the year 1813, by members 

of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to iene 

afflicted hoy aw = domestic comforts usually found 

in a private family, combined with kind a ici 

and medical treatment. sek nnainteers 
Application for the admission of patients may t 

either personally or by letter addressed to = Pa oad 

Comins ti i ELLIS, 
erk of the Board of Managers, No, 56 Chestnat 
street, Philadelphia, or to ‘ » 

WILLIAM BETTLE, 

Se-retary of the Committee on Admissions, No. 

14 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


Jan. 9. 





BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store. 


EXHIBITION FREE, 

ker meet the increasing patronage of this establistiment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have becn enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

Tt was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
eg ye eee and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken ia 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his city, toge her with a 
constant and successful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictnres in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

O¢F~ Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breaatyins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N. 8S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. F, M. CORY. 
PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 

MORE RAILROAD. 
WINTER SCHEDULE. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays) 


FARE IN EACH,,THREE DOLLARS, 


O*’ and after Monday, 24 December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o'clock, 
aaily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which ma t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 
the car. 

Express Train, stopping only at Havre de Grace and 
Wilmington, through in four and a half hours, will leave 
the Depot, President street, daily, (except Sundays,) at IL 
o’clock, A. M., reaching Philadelphia in time to connect with 
the evening line for New York. Passengers leaving Wash- 
ington in the 9 o'clock, A. M., train will thus be enabled to 
reach New York by 9 in the evening. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the rvad, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 9 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M.,2 P. M., and half past 10 P. M., ar- 
wviog in Baltimore about 2 P, M., half past 7 P. M., and 5 


. WW. 

NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty po nds allow- 
ed each passenger. A. CRAWFORD, 

Baltimore November 29, 1850—Jan. 9. Agent. 








GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSI- 
NESs. 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 


nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 


SELDEN, WITHERS, & CoO. 


All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 


WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alerandria, Virginia. 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 


L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Jan. 9. 





BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
} ra Washington at 6 A. M. and 6 P. M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A. M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 








WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT. 
HE steamboat THOMAS COLLYER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat in 
Washington. 

Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9, and half past 11 A. M., 
and at2 and 4 P. M. 

Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 
past 10 P. M., and at half past 12, a quarter past 3, and a 
quarter past 4 P. M. 

The Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
next week. JOB CO) N 


RSO 
Captain, 
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For the National Era. 


WESTERN RESERVE, OHIO. 


The sentiment of this region is constantly im- 
proving in regard to the cause of freedom and 
free principles. This grand revolution in favor 
of the right can never go backwards. All such 
men as Webster, Clay, Fillmore, Cass, Buchanan, 
and others, united even for that puspose, cannot 
make our humanity “down at their bidding.” 
These men have for a long time been of such 
doubtful character, respecting the cause of free- 
dom, that their influence over the honest intelli- 

ence of the North had well nigh lost its force 
ong ere the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
Their entreaties now in behalf of a corrupt and 
slavish legislation, induced by their own treason 
to principle, will be heeded by none but the reck- 
less and mercenary traders in property and poli- 
tics. When they demand that all agitation on 
the subject of Slavery and against this Fugitive 
Act shall cease, they insist upon an impossibility. 
They prove to us, if they honestly think their 
demand is right and just, that they are senseless 
on the subject. If they have common sense, and 
know anything about the true feelings of the 
freemen of the South, then they must be misera- 
ble hypocrites when they pretend that agitation 
can be stopped. They ought to recollect that agi- 
tation commenced when slavery was less ram- 
pant and insatiable in its demands, and long 
before the annexation of Texas or the recent pro- 
slavery outrages were perpetrated. They ought 
to suspect that agitation has become more neces- 
sary than ever, since the belief has become wider 
and deeper that this nation is threatened to be 
engulphed in general despotism, and to become a 
prey to the spirit of slavery. The hope has long 
been entertained, and has hitherto been growing 
more ardent, that slavery should die out, and 
this nation should become in fact, as well as in 
theory, purely republican, democratic, and just 
towards all men, and be an asy um for the op- 
pressed of all nations and climes. 

But when the people of the North seea studied 
and insidious and determined effort, not only to 
maintain slavery, but to extend its demoralizing 
and ruinous effects over the fair face of this coun- 
try, when they know and feel that it reacts upon 
them morally, pecuniarily, and politically, that it 
brings disgrace upon them and their country, 
they cannot bury their feelings, their hopes, and 
their wishes, thus suddenly, at the command of 
mere political hucksters or hirelings, who would 
apparently see their country sink into utter dis- 
grace, if they could but get their political ambi- 
tion satisfied. The men of sense, of justice, of 
humanity, of spirit, in this vast free North, be- 
lieve that the minority who insist upon a gross 
wrong ought to yield to the wishes of a majority 
who insist upon a glorious right. Webster and 
others ought to know that it is more difficult now 
to quell agitation than it was in the days of bitter 
prejudices and mob law against the comparatively 
small number of freedom’s votaries. If they 
really understand the strength of the anti-slavery 
host, they must know that the numbers of free- 
men, and their depth of feeling, are too great and 
intense to be silenced by a tyrannical act of Con- 
gress. These men, having used their brief au- 
thority in passing an act, villanous in spirit, dia- 
dolical in purpose, violative of all the known legal 
securities to personal liberty, reckless of all 
equality and fairness, shocking to our notions 
and sentiments, suppressive to our feelings of 
humanity, tending to debase us in our own eyes 
by making us the mere slaves and tools of tyrants, 
now demand that we shall not seek to throw off 
this intolerable enactment, that we shall not free 
ourselves from its stigna, from its infamy, and 
from its cruelty, by repeal ; nay, that we shall not 
even agitate for this purpose. Good God! was 
ever demand more insolent, was ever any position 
more insane? Is it possible that Daniel Webster 
can suppose that this people, under the circum- 
stances, will cease agitation? Or has he become 
desperate to carry his point and save himself 
after having foolishly embarked in the same sink- 
ing vessel with the slaveholders? Does he sup- 
pose that he has intellect sufficient to beat back 
the tide of human progress and still the voice of 
reform? Silly man! Let him no longer be 
called the ‘“ God-like.” Call him insane, if he 
knows no better. Call him “ Devil-like,” if he is 
really intelligent on the subject. 

Slaveholders may as well know and believe, 
what we are free to say to them, and to all those 
who seek to gain their favor, that if slavery can- 
not be maintained without such enactments, and 
without pressing us into their pro-siavery service, 
then it must go down; for we cannot be made 
slaves, nor will we be made tyrants, or the tools of 
tyrants. If it be true, as asserted by some, that 
this Union cannot be preserved without a cessa- 
tion of all agitation on the subject of slavery and 
the Fugitiue Slave law, then it is true that this 
Union will not be preserved ; for it becomes sim- 
ply impossible, in the nature of things; humane, 
spirited men will not yield their freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and freedom of agi- 
tation, merely to save slavery, when they heartily 
detest the institution sought to be saved at the 
expense of their freedom and manhood ; and Mr. 
Webster and all others who are making the at- 
tempt to stop all agitation, on the pretence of say- 
ing this Union, may as well cease their attempt at 
once. They might as well offer, asa price to save 
this Union, the proposition to nullify and reverse 
all the laws of nature. The Union is not worth 
such a price ; the proposition will not be accepted ; 
we think we can make a better bargain; we 
think our freedom, the freedom of mankind, 
and the general welfare of this country, are too 
great a price to pay for the preservation of any 
Union; we believe we can save the Union, save 
freedom, and save the general welfare, all together ; 
and we will persist in the attempt to do so a good 
while longer, before we give up in despair. - If we 
cannot succeed, then we must bid good bye to the 
Union, but to our own rights and liberties never, 
while we have good sense, stout hearts, and wil- 
ling arms. 

Slaveholders and their allies at the North may 
attempt to repeal all the laws of God, and “reén- 
act ” the laws of Satan, and they cannot stop the 
agitation ; the more they “ pile up the agony,” the 
more they will arouse the hitherto sluggish hu- 
manity of the giant North; when they desist 
from the practice of the gross private and public 
wrongs with which they wither and curse the land, 
or when they choke all the breath from our nu- 
merous bodies, or cut our millions of breathing 
throats, then, and not till then, will we cease to 
agitate and discuss the question of Slavery, and 
all its appendages and concomitants. 

The truth is, freedom and slavery cannot dwell 
together in fraternal love and harmony. He is 
a miserable statesman, and a poor political phi- 
losopher, who supposes otherwise; one must yield, 
or the other must. Now, which ought to yield? 
We say, clearly, that Slavery ought, and that 
Freedom ought not, to yield; many of us have 
determined that Slavery shall not crush the spirit 
of Freedom in this country. We believe that 
effort is necessary to beat back the dark and in- 
sidious tide of Slavery; while its slimy fold is 
steadily coiling its dark form around the fair pro- 
portions of the Goddess of Liberty, we cannot, 
as worshippers at her altar, knowingly and guilt- 
lessly stand at ease, and feel secure in our birth- 
right. We have been told that “eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty ;” and we feel that it 
is 80, when we reflect that this country is already 
far goné in works of despotiam, aa the result of 
too —_ virtue on the part of those who have 
been placed as sentinels and guards at the out- 
posts of Liberty. Were we to lessen our vigil- 
ance and cease our agitation, at the command of 
the supposed great men of the land, the faithless 
sentinels and agents cf confiding constituencies. 
it might be political fun for them, but it woul 
be Freedom’s death for us and for this nation. 
We cannot obey the command of these great 
men, because we distrust their intelligence, we 
suspect their integrity, and we doubt their good- 
ness. Although some of them may be “godlike” 
in power of intellect, yet we fear they may be 
“ devil-like” in motives; and hence we desire to 
trust a little to our own reasoning powers, espe- 
cially as we conceive we ourselves know some- 
thing about right and wrong, and know some plain 
things as well as those who. know more than we 
do. Even the “godlike” cannot make us believe 
that black is white, that wrong is right ; that two 
and two are five; and it will be about as hard for 
him to make us believe that the Fugitive Slave 
act is just, right, and proper. 

I have read the President's message, and no- 
ticed particularly the stand he takes in regard to 
the Fugitive act ; I shall be somewhat curious to 
see how it will be received by those editors and 
people hereabouts, who condemned the law (?) 
severely, but who apologized for the fact that the 
President signed it, because of his opposition to 
the exercise of the veto power. They pretended, 
and even asserted that he disapproved of the bill 
in his own mind, and signed it reluctantly. They 
did not stop to think that, by such an excuse, they 
placed him in a most contemptible position. He 
was bound by the Constitition, his official duty 
and his oath, to examine the bill; and if he ap. 

roved of it, he was bound in like manner to sign 
it. If he did not approve it, he was bound under 
oath to say why, and return the bill, with his ob- 
jections ; so that their excuse for him, if true, 
would have made him guilty of official i 
These apologists wanted to have it believed, that 
when the President wrote “ Approved,” and signed 
it, he virtually signed a lic. But now his m 
skows that he actually approved the bill in 
own mind. What must t apologists do now? 
Will they chime in, and say thet the bill is right, 
It aa Rad saks ‘peeuett 

‘ ent was more 
than Webster in this respect, for Webster seemed 


to regard his own opinion and his own oath as but 
small barriers to the course of action he pro- 

claimed himself ready to take. He avowed him- 

self, in the Senate, as ready and willing to sup- 

port the bill, with its amendments, to the fullest 

extent, notwithstanding he had in the same Senate 

publicly stated, in substance, that he had always 

been of opinion, and was still of opinion, that the 

fagitive clause in the Constitution was not di- 

rectory to Congress, but was directory to the 

States, and enjoined upon them the duty of de- 

livering up fugitives from service and labor. Mr. 

Webster was a member of an independent branch 

of the Government ; he was under oath to support 

the Constitution of the United States. These 

several departments of Government were kept 

separate, so as to operate on the “check and bal- 
ance” system. Members were put on oath to 
support the Constitution, so as to have the guar- 

anty of individual and personal judgment and 

conscience of each agent, and thereby in some 

measure prevent combinations and conspiracies 

to override the Constitution and usurp power. 

It was Mr. Webster’s duty, a8 a law-maker, to 

respect his own conscience and his own judgment. 

He could not set aside his own judgment and be- 

lief, as to his own power under the Constitution, 

and innocently pin his faith on some decision of 
the Supreme Court, another separate branch of 
Government; for he-was bound to support the 
Constitution, as he understood it. He was bound 
to judge whether he had power to legislate as to 
fugitive slaves, and then was bound to exer- 
cise that power carefully and judiciously. No 
matter what the Supreme Court had said; they 
may have been wrorg; they may reverse their 
former opinion; they may have adjudged cor- 
ruptly; at all events, their opinion, right or 
wrong, did not make it obligatory upon Webster 
to pass a law, unless he believed he was doing his 
duty, in his own opinion. Webster was of opin- 
ion, substantially, that he had no power to pass 
the Fugitive Bill, and he was under oath to carry 
out that opinion; yet he stood ready to violate 
that opinion, and virtually his official oath, and 
sought to avoid his individual responsibility by 
taking the opinion of another set of men. Not so, 
General Jackson ; he said he would support the 
Constitution, “as he understood it ;” hence, he ve- 
toed a United States Bank Bill, because he thought 
Congress had no power to pass it. And that was 
his answer to those who referred him to the fact 
that the Supreme Court had held the old United 
States Bank Law to be constitutional. This po- 
sition of Jackson was a correct one. I envy not 
the position of Daniel Webster in that respect. 
If a man is in great doubt in his own mind, he 
may defer somewhat to the opinions of others. 
But even such a doubt, well balanced, ought to 
deter a legislator from assuming or exercising the 
power in question. Webster had no such doubt. 
He “always had been,” and “ was still,” of the 
opinion, if J understood his reputed speech, that 
Congress was not directed or enjoined to deliver 
up fugitives. If I understood Webster truly, he 
stood ready to usurp power, according to his own 
belief, by his own admission, and thereby violate 
his official oath ; and he stood ready to do this, in 
the passage of a shameful and wicked enactment, 
for a villanous purpose. Oh, what times we have 
fallen upon! May this nation be preserved from 
such statesmanship as the great men exhibit. 

Yours for humanity, 
B. F. Horrman. 
Warren, December 6, 1850. 
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Relations Subsisting Between Governments, 
AND THE 
Proper Mode of Establishing Justice among them. 


BY JOHN B. BEACH. 





No. 1.—The Private Wars of the Middle Ages. 

Few persons are accustomed to consider that 
the States composing the Christian world rest to- 
gether upon a basis little surer, and no more 
rational, than that upon which the plundering 
hordes of Tartary or the warlike tribes of Amer- 
ica exist. Yet who is prepared to maintain the 
contradictory of this proposition? For, however 
much civilization may have done for the citizen 
as an individual, or the State as a body, it evi- 
dently has not greatly altered or improved the po- 
litical relations of State to State. Undoubtedly 
its benign influence may be discovered in the so- 
cial and mercantile intercourse of the members of 
different Governments with each other, and per- 
haps even in the somewhat softened rigors and 
asperities of that relic of barbarism, war. But 
pray tell us, Jurisconsult, when it has given to 
mankind any other basis for the establishment 
and perpetuity of national rights and interests, 
than that which our barbarian Anglo Saxon an- 
cestry recognised? It did indeed, some seven 
centuries ago, give the citizen the right of trial 
by jury, thereby sacredly guarding his inalienable 
rights against the hand of social violence; but the 
day is yet to dawn when it shall stand recorded 
that the political powers of the earth acknowledge 
the supremacy of one common law, and that 
Christian civilization has extended trial by jury 
from the citizen to the State. 

Perhaps, at this point, a glimpse of the political 
condition of Europe, from beneath the penumbra 
of the dark ages, may assist us in developing our 
subject. 

Government, laws, and manners, which, from 
the commencement of this gloomy epoch, had been 
on the rapid decline, toward its close hed reached 
their ultimate point of depression. The Feudal 
policy, whereby the disjointed and discordant 
communities which, at this period, consituted the 
society of Europe, were consolidated into a vast 
military establishment, was found to be better 
calculated for defence against foreign invasion 
than for securing domestic order and tranquillity. 
Ambition and jealousy often led the influential 
vassals of the throne to unite in efforts for self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of the royal au- 
thority and prerogatives ; which, in the end, re- 
sulted in the dissolution of the union that had 
subsisted between the most powerful Barons and 
the Crown. Hence, in process of time, there 
sprung up a vast number of independent Baronies, 
each distinguished by its appropriate lord, vassals, 
lands, and fortresses. The prerogatives of the 
monarch having been appropriated by the nobles, 
no power remained to enact or execute salutary 
and general laws; no magistrate bore the sword 
to defend the innocent or to punish the guilty. 
From the perpetual clashing of these petty dy- 
nasties, which subsisted only by conquest, a state 
bordering on anarchy arose, in which nearly every 
vestige of law and social order soon disappeared. 

Thus, in the dissolution of that gigantic system 
of feudalism, was also dissolved the only efficient 
civil government which the European world then 
knew or enjoyed. ‘“ Accordingly,” says Robert- 
son, ‘a greater number of those atrocious actions 
which filled the mind of man with astonishment 
and horror, occur in the history of the centuries 
under review, than in that of any other period of 
the same extent in the annals of Europe.” 

Now, two usages universally prevailed about 
this time, which, more than all other occasions, 
imparted so strange and wild an aspect to Eu- 
ropean society ; I refer to the customs of private 
war and of trial by judicial combat, Although the 
minute history of these practices, and the accu- 
rate detail of all the various regulations by which 
they were directed, are quite essential toa full 
comprehension of the state of society during the 
middle ages, yet they are not necessary to our 
present purpose, as the sequel will declare. Both 
manifestly originated in those crude ideas respect- 
Ing justice, which appertain to scctety tn tts must 
simple state. When the old civil code fell into 
desuetude, and the administration of justice 
passed from the magistrate into private hands, 
each most powerfal lord, in maintaining questions 
of personal right or honor, felt the necessity and 
advantage of relying uniformly upon his own 
sword. By this means, also, family quarrels, and 
disputes respecting the validity of titles to real 
estate, were generally decided. Courts of law 
existed for slaves, vassals, and persons of inferior 
rank only. To refer their personal dissensions to 
umpires, or civil judges, for amicable adjustment, 
was considered by the nobles as a positive relin- 
quishment of the most sacred prerogative of their 
rank—s concession too great for the pride of aris- 
tocracy, and too hazardous for times of civil 
tumult. 

The regulations in accordance with which this 
custom was conducted are numerous, and form a 
very considerable part of the system (if such it 
may be called) of mediaeval jurisprudence. Had 
we time to lay them side by side with the rules 
which now direct the exercise of the kindred 
right of international war, we should observe so 
many points of resemblance as to induce the con- 
clusion that the latter were derived from the 
former. 

The magnitude and inveteracy of the evil under 
review may be esti after cousidering how 
various and active were the measures employed 
during several centuries for its extinction, and 
how imperfect was the success with which they 
were attended. Neither the vigorous administra- 
tion of Charlemagne, nor the compromises of his 
less efficient. successors, nor the powerful co- 
cooretiee of the church with the civil arm, nor 
the decrees and anathemas of councils, nor the 
influence of su fear, nor the strength of 
voluntary associations, could induce the warlike 
nobles to lay down their arms, and permit the in- 
troduction of a regular administration of justice. 
Century after century the enormous evil lingered 
on. It had become thorsughly organized ; and men 
had come to regard it as a primitive ordiftance of Nua- 
ture, founded in an inalienable right of humanity. 
Indeed, it was only after the revival of the know- 
ledge of English law, and the introduction of more 


| liberal and just ideas i vernment, that 
this barberous custom gradually fell into di 


custom gradually fell into disuse. 





[T° BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE IRISH PAUPER. 


RY JANE A. POMEROY. 








I’m here alone, I’m here alone— 
I pine for want of bread ; 
The brightness of my eye is gone, 
The aims and hopes of life are done— 
I’m numbered with the dead. 


They are not here, they are not here, 
Who cheered my lonely home ; 

I saw them borne upon the bier, 

And not a sigh or melting tear 
From heart or eye could come. 


I loved too well, | loved too well, 
What penury hath riven; 
They’re sleeping in yon narrow dell, 
Nor mound nor stone their resting tell— 
Those dear ones to me given. 


And by their side, and by their side, 
There sleepeth yet another; 

O Ood! but help me now to bide 

This dark and overwhelming tide 
Of woe—’twas wife and mother. 


And on her breast, and on her breast, 
Methinks I hear its weeping; 

They laid an infant form to rest, 

Its wasted limbs her dead hands pressed— 
Together they are sleeping. 


There’s nothing left, there’s nothing left, 
That I had loved or cherished ; 

My life in its beginnings cleft— 

Of every human hope bereft— 
They all, they all have perished. 


I’m here alone, I’m here alone, 
I die for want of bread; 

The light within my eye is gone, 

The aims and hopes of life are done— 
I’m numbered with the dead. 


Geneseo, Henry Co., Iil., Nov., 1850. 
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SUFFERINGS OF EMIGRANTS—NOBLE CON- 
DUCT OF CAPTAIN WALDOE. 


Sacramento, October 14, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I take this opportunity of writing a short com- 
munication to you, which, if you find worthy, you 
are at liberty to publish in the columns of the 
E 





ra. 
I speak briefly of the sufferings of the emigrants 
who this year crossed the plains. Those who 
crossed in the latter part of the season were re- 
duced to the greatest extremity for provisions of 
any kind. Some, to sustain nature, were obliged 
to eat the flesh of cattle that had died of disease 
and hunger. Some took the hide from the bones 
of carrion, and after burning off the hair, made of 
it many a meal. Others killed their dogs, and 
some were so unfortunate as not to have any of 
those animals to eat. Many were for three or 
four days at a time without a mouthful of any- 
thing to eat ; and thousands must have inevitably 
perished, had it not been for the noble and gen- 
erous conduct of Captain Waldoe, who was sta- 
tioned at Truckies river, with means to help per- 
ishing emigrants. He generally kept a scout out 
on the road to give assistance to those who need- 
ed it, and frequently sent out teams to hasten 
starving companies along. 

The Indians were hostile, and many emigrants 
were killed and robbed by them. One Joel 
Rogers, from Wisconsin, had been robbed by 
them, and was almost perishing with hunger when 
he was met by Captain Waldoe, who had a few 
crackers and a little tea, which he gave to the 
starving man, and went hungry himself until he 
reached his post. Hundreds every day arrived 
there, almost perishing for the want of food, where 
they found plenty to eat and to last them the rest 
of their journey. What they received here was 
free of cost to the emigrants, as the inhabitants 
of California nobly contributed to their relief; 
yet the amount raised was not sufficient to meet 
the demand, and somewhere near forty thousand 
dollars of Captain Waldoe’s private fortune were 
spent in the great cause of humanity. Now, will 
not Government reward, and that handsomely, 
the man who has thus spent his own hard-earned 
fortune in alleviating the distresses of citizens of 
the United States? Yours, respectfully, 

E. B. Gray. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 
PROCEEDINGS AT GUILFORD, CONN. 

At a meeting of the members of the 3d Congre- 
gational church in Guilford, Connecticut, (ander 
the pastoral charge of Rev. David Root,) held 
December 5th, 1850, to consider the subject of the 
“ Fugitive Slave law,” the following resolutions 
were offered by a committee previously appointed 
for the purpose, and were unanimously adopted. 

1. Resolved, That, as Christians, we owe alle- 
giance to God. 

2. Resolved, That the appropriate mission of the 
church is to be the light of the world, and by its 
light, and Christian sympathy, and self-denying 
efforts, to make the world better and happier. 

3. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this church, 
those laws of the land which require us to do what 
God has forbidden, or prohibit us from doing 
what God requires us to do, are null and void. 

4, Resolved, That the late Fugitive Slave act, 
passed by the Congress of the United States, is not 
only unconstitutional, suspending the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, and condemning innocent men to per- 
petual bondage without due process of law or trial 
by jury, but requiring us to aid in remanding 
the fugitive slave back to the prison-house of 
bondage, contrary to the express statute of 
Heaven, which commands us not to deliver the ser- 
vant that is escaped from his master unto us, and 
therefore is null and void. 

5. Resolved, That, rather than actively obey 
siid inhuman law, as Christians we will cheerful- 
ly endure its penalty, feeling the comfortable as- 
surance that it is much better to obey God than 
man ; and that, if any of our number shall in 
Providence be called to suffer in consequence of 
carrying out this resolve, we will suffer with him, 
bearing his burden, and so fulfilling the law of 
Christ. 

6. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this church, 
the command of Christ, requiring us to do to 
others as we would be done by, imposes upon all 
Christians a solemn obligition todo what in them 
lies, in a Christian manner, to neutralize said 
law, and to labor for its early repeal. 

7. Resolved, That we do deeply sympathize 
with those our colored brethren and friends who 
are suffering and are liable to suffer under the in- 
famous and God-defying despotism of this act, 
and will endeavor heartily to do all that our 
Christian principles require of us to aid them in 
every emergency. 

8. Resolved, That we believe it to be highly 
commendable, and indeed a duty devolving upon 
Christians and Christian churches, everywhere 
in this republican country where the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people, to express 
publicly their views in regard to this unchristian 
law, and the mighty question thence arising, 
which is now agitating the whole community, 

9. Resolved, That, as philanthropists and Chris- 
tians, we will not only protect the fugitive, but by 
our prayers, our votes, and all legitimate means, 
we will labor for the deliverance of those who are 
yet pining in bonds, and writhing under the lash 
of Southern oppression. 

10. Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing res- 
vlutions be forwarded to the National Era, New 
York Evangelist, the Independent, and the Re- 
publican, at Hartford, for publication. 

J. Burats, Clerk. 


MARTINSVILLE, OHIO. 
[ABRIDGED ] 


At a large meeting of the citizens of Martins- 
ville and vicinity, held on December 31, 1850, 
called to consider the passage of the late Fugitive 
Slave law, Jacob Vanpelt was called tothe Chair, 
and James Turner, sen, and John Weeks, Vice 
Presidents. Joel Wood and John W. Newport, 
Secretaries. 

James Drennen, Thomas Tomlinson, Rev. Hen- 
ry Heberling, Joel Wood, and Thomas Wiley, 
were appointed a Committee on Resolutions. 

Rev. James Drummond, Jesse Embre, and 
William Griffith, were appointed to report a 
form of petitions to Congress and the State Legie- 
lature. 

After remarks from several persons upon the 
character of said law, the meeting adjourned to 
61¢ o'clock, evening. 

vening Session—Dr. Drummond, from the 
Committee on Petitions, reported a form of peti- 
tion to Congress for the repeal of the Fugitive 
law, and one to the State Legislature asking for 
the instruction of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting our State officers and citizens from as- 
sisting in the arrest of fugitive slaves — which 
were adopted. 

Joel: Wood, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported the following, which, after discus- 
sion by Rev. James Drummond, Rev. Henry He- 
berling, James Drennen, Joel Wood, John W. 
Newport, and others, were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas slavery, while increasing its victims 
since the formation of the Government from 
six hundred thousand to three millions, has also 








increased its demands, until, by the late Fugitive 


law, it seeks to nationalize itself by making the 
free States a common hunting ground for fugitive 
slaves, and compelling, by fines and imprisonment. 
our citizens to join in the chase in violation of al 
on constitutional guarantees for liberty: There- 
or 

1, Resolved, That the time has fully come when 
the cause of liberty and right, and a just regard 
for our own freedom, demand our resistance by all 


justifiable means to the present and further en- 
croachments of this wicked system. . 

2. Resolved, That the Fugitive law violates 
both the spirit and letter of the Constitution— 
the spirit, by denying the inalienable right of all 
to liberty, by seeking to establish injustice, by de- 
stroying domestic tranquillity, by aiming to fix 
the curse of slavery upon us and our posterity, 
and by rendering the union of the States more 
and more imperfect ; its letter, by virtually sus- 
pending the haleas corpus, destroying the trial by 
jury, and directing the law administered in a 
« summary manvr,” without the benefit of“ compul- 
sory process for witnesses” on the part of the one 
about to be “deprived of liberty,” instead of “a 
due process of law,” 

5. Resolved, That our thanks are due to Wm. 
F. Hunter, our Representative in Congress, for 
his firm resistance to the passage of the Fugitive 
Law. 

After recommending the holding of a county 
meeting on this subject, the meeting adjourned. 
The proceedings were directed to be published in 
the “ National Era” and county papers. 

Jacos VanpeEtt, President. 

Jozi Woop, , 

Joun W. Newrort, ' Cuedaree. 


ELK HEART, INDIANA. 
[ABRIDGED.] 


By the congregation cf disciples in Berrien 
township, Berrien county, Michigan, the 18h of 
November, 1850. 

1, Resolved That Christians are required by 
their Lord and Master to yielda cheerful obedience 
to “the powers that be,” provided their laws do 
not contravene “the higher Jaw.” 

2. Resolved, That the “Fugitive Slave law,” 
passed by Congress at its last sessien, does obvi- 
ously conflict with the Divine law in several par- 
ticulars. 

3. Resolved, That it is not only not the duty 
of Christians to obey the said law, but a great 
dereliction of duty to their Divine Master to re- 
gard it as of any authority over them. 

6. Resolved, That, as citizens of the United States, 
we will petition our National Legislature for the 
immediate repeal of this oppressive law, so very 
repugnant to a radical principle of our national 
magna charta, liberty of conscience. 

7. Resolved, That we will not countenance any 
violent measures of resistance to said law, or to 
any other, but that we will suffer and pray. 

Signed in behalf of the congregation : 

Amasa Preston. 

Bens. Davis. 

Britain R. Fisuer. 

‘Ww. Hoiron. 
November 21, 1850. 


BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pinevitte, Pa., Dec. 9, 1850. 


Mr. Epiror: Enclosed is an abridged report 
of the proceedings of a meeting held at Pineville 
Hall, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, December 2d, 
1850. This is but one of many that are being 
held in different parts of our county, and in ad- 
joining counties. The indignation manifested 
against the law is very strong and general. Only 
here and there can an exception be found that 
will advocate the law on its own merits. The 
People are expressing themselves in these prima- 
ry meetings in a way that will yet effect a rebuke 
of the city politicians, which they will not relish. 
They will find they “reckon without their host,” 
when they attempt to barter the people’s honor 
for the political and pecuniary advantage of 
Southern patronage. Let those men who are so 
active in getting up meetings to bolster up the 
Union (alias the Fugitive Slave Law) but come 
before us for State or National office, and they 
will learn there is yet some lingering virtue and 
self-respect in our hearts. In conclusion, I would 
say that this was a meeting of the hard-working 
farmers and artisans of this vicinity, who met 
together to give expression to their feelings of 
deep disgust for an infamous and unjust law. 
Will you give them an insertion in your paper, 
and oblige yours, &c., 





T. Extwood Smiru. 
[ABRIDGED. } 


A meeting of a number of the citizens of Bucks 
county was held at Pineville Hall, on Monday 
evening, December 2d, 1850, to discuss the “ Fu- 
gitive Slave law.” Dr. Watson P. Trego was 
called to the Chair; T. E. Smith, Secretary. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted as the sentiments of the meeting, and 
erdered to be sent to the National Eva, for publi- 
cation : 

Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave law violates 
almost every guarantee of personal liberty, in its 
application to its victims, institutes innumerable 
irresponsible tribunals amongst us the sole judges 
as to whether a mau has any right to himself, or 
whether he be a slave—denying him the right of 
trial by jury, or the privilege of appeal—lets 
loose the kidnapper among us, and compels us to 
tolerate, at our very firesides, the palpitating, 
hideous form of Slavery, with its manacles and 
handcuffs. 

Resolved, That the said law was passed express- 
ly and purposely for the support and protection 
of Slavery, while it extends itself in its applica- 
tion over the length and breadth of the free States, 
and cannot be promotive, but must be destructive, 
to our national peace, as hurtful to the cause of 
human liberty everywhere. 

Resolved, That a law which makes mercy a 
crime, justice punishable with fines and impris- 
onment, and imposes obligations the performance 
of which would be a clear violation of the Divine 
law and the rights of conscience, should be treat- 
ed as null and void by every true and honest 
man. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the present Fugitive Slave law is unconstitution- 
al, and subjects us to greater requisitions, as citi- 
zens, than we can conscientiously perform as Chris- 
tians, subject to a highter law; and that there- 
fore we will use all proper and legitimate means 
in our power to effect its speedy repeal. 

arson P. Treco, President. 
T. Extuwoop Smitu, Secretary. 





LOGAN COUNTY, OHIO. 
[ABRIDGED. | 

Pursuant to previous notice, a meeting for con- 
sidering the duty of Christians in regard to the 
Fugitive Slave law, passed by the Congress of 
the United States, was held in the Miami Church, 
Logan county, Ohio, on December 10, 1850. 

Rev. James R. Willson, D, D., was called to 
the Chair, and J. R. Thompson appointed Secre- 
tary. After prayer by Rev. J. Wallace, the Fu- 
gitive Slave law was read, and a committee, con- 
sisting of President W. F. George, Rev. J. Wal- 
lace, L. M. Elder, and Professor Dunn, was ap- 
pointed to draught resolutions expressive of the 
sense of ‘this meeting in relation to the aforesaid 
bill. In the interim, Rev. J.B Johnston and J. 
L. Milligan were called upon and addressed the 
meeting. The following resolutions were report- 
ed and adopted : 

1. Resolved, That whenever civil government, 
either in its constitution or administration, de- 
prives its unoffending subjects of civil liberty, 
wantonly squanders its property, or sports with 
their lives, it is then acting in direct hostility to 
natural light, and the moral law, and in open re- 
bellion to the God of Heaven. 

3. Resolved, That we can neither sustain, coun- 
tenance, nor obey, thig sinful law, (the Fugi- 
tive law,) in its spirit or letter, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Because it is in toto unrighteous legislation 
for an unworthy and unrighteous purpose ; 

2. It denies a trial by jury ; 

3. It cuts off the writ of habeas corpus ; 

4. It offers a direct bribe to the executors ; 

5. Taxes the People for the expenses of the ac- 
cursed slave hunt ; 

6. Commands all good citizens to assist in doing 
that which God most expressly forbids ; 

7. Forbidsthe exercise of hospitality ; 

8. Denies the well-known privilege of appeal. 

6. Resolved, That we will use all Christian 
measures, moral, social, and political, for the re- 
peal of this disgraceful enactment. 

7. Resolved, That if the alternative be present- 
ed, we gladly hail Disunion and Liberty, as pref- 
erable to Union and Slavery. 

On motion, adjourned. ° 

James R. Wiiuson, D. D., President. 

J. Renwick Tuomrson, Secretary. 


A CROCODILE STORY. 


We had some talk, the other day, with one 
of the very few survivors of the Egyptian ex- 
oy ne under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who 

as lived to obtain the Egyptain medal, 50 
years after it was earned. What a mockery to 
wait until there were not, perhaps, 10 alive in 
the country, and then award them medals! 
However, to our story. When the brigade 
under Sir David Baird was marching up the 
eastern bank of the Nile, towards Cairo, a num- 
ber of stragglers fell behind, unable, from fa- 
tigue, to keep up with the main body. A rear 
guard was consequently detached to protect 
the stragglers and keep them together. One of 
them, a Highlander, however, became so ex- 
hausted that his comrades were obliged to leave 
him to his fate. He had not been long alone, 
when he saw a large crocodile waddling towards 
him with a very portentous aspect. Poor 
Donald eyed the monster as it aproached him 
with feelings of intense alarm, and, although 
almost unable to walk, he mustered up his lit- 
tle remaining strength, and abided the onslaught 
of the enemy. As the unwieldy brute was slew- 
ing himself round to seize him, Donald dexter- 
ously got astride on its back and kept his seat. 








He at once drew his bayonet, (for he had parted 





with his musket,) and every time the animal 
turned round its head to bite him he pricked 
it severely behind its fore-leg, or wherever he 
could make the steel penetrate. How long the 
contest continued Donald could not well tell, 
but he thought it an age. When the rear-guard 
reached headquarters, the general, on being 
intormed that Donald had been left behind, im- 
mediately dispatched a corporal’s guard to bring 
him in. On coming up to Donald, there he 
was still astride of his Bucephalus, which was 
by this time nearly exhausted with the wounds 
inflicted by the bayonet. The musket soon ac- 
complished what the bayonet had begun, and 
Donald was brought into the camp little the 
worse for his extraordinary encounter, and was 
ever after known in the regiment as the Croco- 
dile Dragoon.—JVorth British Mail. 


CHANGES IN THE CLIMATE OF EUROPE. 


Those who have read the ancients with at- 
tention, conclude that the degrees of cold are at 
this time much less severe than they were for- 
merly. The rivers in Gaul, namely, the Loire 
and the Rhone, were regularly frozen over 
every year, so that frequently whole armies, 
with their carriages and baggage, could march 
over them. Even the Tiber froze at Rome; 
and Juvenal says, positively, that it was requi- 
site to break the ice in winter, in order to come 
at the water of the river. Many passages in 
Horace suppose the streets of Rome to-be fullof 
ice and snow. Ovid assures us that the Black 
Sea was frozen annually, and appeals for the 
truth of this statement to the governor of the 
province, whose name |e mentions. He also 
relates several circumstances concerning that 
climate which at present agree only with Nor- 
way and Sweden. The forests of Thrace and 
Pannonia were full of bears and wild boars, in 
like maner as now the forests of the North. The 
northern part of Spain was little inhabited for 
the same cause. In short, all the ancients who 
mention the climate of Gaul, Germany, Panno- 
nia, and Thrace, speak of it as insupportable, 
and agree that the ground was covered with 
snow the greatest part of the year, being inca- 
pable of producing olives, grapes, and most 
other fruits. It is easy to conceive that the 
forest being cleared away, the face of the coun- 
try cultivated, and the marshy places drained, 
the moist exhalations which generate cold must 
be considerably lessened, and that the rays of 
the sun must have a freer access to warm the 
earth. Te same thing has happened in North 
America, since the Europeans have carried 
there their accustomed industry. The history 
of the North leaves us no room to doubt that 
there have been vast forests cut down, and by 
this ingle means extensive marshes have been 
dried np, and converted into land fit for cultiva- 
tion.— Selected. 





THE VICTORIOUS LITTLE BOY. 


I had the following anecdote from a gentle- 
man of veracity. A little boy in Connecticut, 
of remarkably serious mind and habits, was 
ordinarily employed about a mechanic’s shop, 
where nearly all the hands were addicted to the 
common use of intoxicating liquors. The lad 
had imbibed temperance principles, anc though 
often invited could never be induced to partake 
with any of the shop’s crew. At length his 
teacher in the Sunday School, in conversation 
on certain non-resistant texts of Scripture, had 
awakened his mind to that subject, and he 
very conscientiously avowed his determination 
to try to live in accordance with this great 
Christian doctrine. Three or four of the harder 
drinkers of the shop, somewhat piqued at such 
precocious piety and scrupulousness of con- 
science, resolved to humhle the lad, or et least 
put his new notions to the test. They resolved 
to force a dram of rum down his throat by some 
means. Seizing an opportunity when he was 
left alone in the shop with themselves, hey in 
vited him to drink. He refused. They then 
told him they should compel him. He rmmain- 
ed calm and unmoved. They threatened him 
with violence. Still he neither seemed angry 
nor attempted ta escape, nor evinced the least 
disposition to yield; hut insisted that it: was 
wicked, and he could not do it. They then 
laid hold of him, a man at each arm, while the 
third held the bottle ready to force it into his 
mouth, Still their victim remained meek and 
firm, declaring that he had never injured them, 
and never should, but that God would be his 
friend and protector, however they might abuse 
him. The man who held the fatal bottle, up 
to that moment resolute in his evil purpose, 
was so struck by the non-resisting dignity and 
innocence of the lad, that, as he afterwards 
confessed almost with tears, he actually felt un- 
able to raise his hand. Twice he essayed to 
lift the bottle, as he placed the nose of it in the 
child’s mouth, but his arm refused toserve him. 
Not the least resistance was made in this stage 
of the proceedings otherwise than by a meek, 
protesting look ; yet the ringleader himself was 
overcome in his feelings, and gave over the 
attempt, declaring that he could not, would not, 
injure such an imnocent, consciencious, good- 
hearted boy. Such is moral power, Such is 
the strength by which evil may, sometimes at 
least, be overcome with good.—Adin Ballou. 





Anecpote or Koscivsxo.—The celebrated 
Polish General, Kosciusko, wished to send 
some bottles of good wine to a clergyman at 
Solothurn ; and, as he hesitated to send them 
by his servant, lest he should smuggle a part, 
he gave the commission to a young man of the 
name of Zelteur, and desired him to take the 
horse which he usually rode. Young Zelteur, 
on his return, said to Kosciusko that he would 
never ride his horse again, unless he gave his 
purse at the same time. Kosciusko asked 
what he meant? He replied, “* As soon as a 
poor man on the road takes off his hat and 
asks for charity, the horse immediately stands 
still, and will not stir till something is given to 
the petitioner; and, as I had no money about 
me, I was obliged ta make a mation as if I was 
giving something, in order ta satisfy the horse.” 
A higher euylagium cauld hardly be pronounced 
on the Polish hero. 





Maxims.—* Persevere against discourage- 
ments. Keep your temper. Employ leisure 
in study, and always have some work on hand. 
Be punctual and methodical in business, and 
never procrastinate. Never be in a hurry. 
Preserve self-possession, and do not be talked 
aut of conyiction. Rise early and be an econo- 
mist of time. Maintain dignity without the 
appearance of pride, Manner is something 
with everybody, and everything with some. 
Be guarded in discourse, and attentive and slow 
in speech. Never acquiesce in immoral or 
rernicious opinions. Be not forward to assign 
reasons to those who have no right to ask. 
Think nothing in conduct unimportant and in- 
different. Practice strict temperance; and in 
all your transactions remember the final ac- 
count.”’—Selected. 

A Portuguese vessel at Macao, in China, 
which had all its officers and crew on hoard, 
together with some officers of the United 
States ship Marion, fired a salute in honor of 
the birth-day of her Majesty the Portuguese 
Queen, when the vessel exploded, and all on 
board perished, with the exception of one offi- 
cer and fifteen men, who were picked cut of 
the water by men from the Marion. 





Spanish Beecars.—The queerest abject in 
nature is Sapanish beggar, for these beggars 
beg on horseback, and it is an odd thing to see 
a man riding up to a poor foot passenger, asking 
alms. A gentleman in Valparaiso, being ac- 
costed by one of these mounted TS, Te- 

lied, “ Why, sir, you come to beg of me who 
ave to go on foot, while you ride on horse- 
back ?” 

“Very true, sir,” said the beggar, “and I 
have the more need to beg, as I have to support 
my horse as well as myself,” 





Curious Law in Swirzertanp.—In the 
canton of Basle, in Switzerland, there is a 
law which compels every newly-married cou- 
ple to plant six trees inienédiatel after the cer- 
emony, and two more on the birth of every 
child. They are planted on the commons, fre- 
quently near the high road ; and a great part of 
them being fruit-trees, are at once both useful 
and ornamental. The number planted is said 
to amount to ten thousand annually. 





Why are the forests of Maine like the hills 
of Switzerland ? 
“ins Because they are all pine, (Alpine.) 
_ Why is a traveller in a railroad car like a 
violent Democratic partisan ? 
Ans. He is hurried along by a loco-motive. 
Why is table salt naturally cool in temper- 
ature ? 
Ans, It is always in the cellar, 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICA TIONS issued iu the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, andat the 
most reasonable rates. 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
apy part of the city proper, at $2.75. year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4 cents rice, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Barry, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
Ageucy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 


cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 
June 6. G. W. LIGHT & CO. 





GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL- 
LEGE, 
Apollo or Museum Building, northavest corner of Sixth 
end Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 

course of studies prescribed at this institution, for the 
purpose of qualifying Young Men in athorough practica) 
manner for the duties of the counting house and for busi 
ness pursuits generally. 

The design of the institution is to impart such informa- 
tion as will make practical men and ¢cientific accountants 
for any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is, Double-Entry Book- 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the science of accounts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of transactions that can possibly 
arise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retail, 
commission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any other 
form of business. 

In order to qualify those who enter this instituticn in a 
superior manner for the responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the general laws 
of trade, as contained in the best treatises on banking and 
political economy, have also been lately introduced witb 
great advantage and success. 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with genera) 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or what may be termed 
the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institutioa good practical penmen—a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trade. 

A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises. 

Terms forthe fullcourse- - + + $4000 

O&F Instruction is given individually; thus gentlemen 
cau enter at any time, 

Oy The institution being chartered, studente on gradu- 
ating receive a diploma, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. 

ory The time requisite to complete the course averages 
from six to twelve weeks. 

The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
a library of standard works, both American and foreign, on 
the above subjects, as well as obtained such practical infor- 
mation from real b as isd J important or useful, 
and has also been enabled, from long experience as a teach 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus flatters himself that those 
who patronize this institution from the inducements held 
out, will have their expectations more than realized. 

Sept. !9—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 








LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 

i ye American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almranac har been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
} or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North. 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother. Be- 
sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respeots to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 


Forone thousand copies - + + ~- $2000 
For one hundred copies - - - - 250 
Foronedozencopies - - = 7 ** 40 


Forasinglecopy- - -* - * * 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they mske arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almunac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs twv and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug.8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
\ } ¢= take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
N 





protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
tonal Kra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Lftve Stock Insurance Compuny ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, tosell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
OF" Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—oorner room. 
Sept. 19—ly 





JOHN W. NORTH, 

TTORNEY and CounseMor at Law, and General Land 
iy Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 

t. lly 





THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO,, 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Ces UE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 


which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 


“ Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,” 

By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the 

* Book of the Furm,”’ &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, 

M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 

Yale College, &c., &c. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two Marge royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, witu eighteen 
or twenty splendid steel engravings, and more than six hun 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il 
lustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughinz, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domeatic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial fea 
ture of the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable 
value to the studeut of Agviculture. 

The work is being published in semi monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—Conservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—Whig; 

The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—Tory. 

Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chief valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher Norih, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “ My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serials, of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be repriated by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 


TERMS, 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 


For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 = do. 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of tweety five per cent. from the abo i 
will = allowed to clubs ordering four or more apie tas 
one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9: four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30 
and so on. : 

Orders from clubs must be sent direct to the publishers, 
as no discount from these prices can be allowed to agents. 

Money current in the States where issued will be received 


at par. 
Remittances aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Dec. 19. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 


OF Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
Manry, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Geckneliare, ’ 





GRAHAM IN 1851. 


(4 *AbAM has completed the most extensive arrange- 
ments to give still higher character and value to his 
Magazine for the coming volume. 

G. P. R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of splendid romances. 

George D. Prentice, the Poet of the West, will write er- 
clusively a poem for every number. 

Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series of her beau- 
tiful stories 

J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bril- 
liant set of papers for 1851. 

iss Fexnimore Cooper, the anthor of Rural Hours, is 
also sensed, with Whipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 
Lowell. 

T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorff, 
on'his way to [taly. to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
setof drawings. Artists from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set of highly finished 
drawings by the renowned Davin of Paris are to be furnish- 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
England, or the United States. The first appears in the 
December number. 

All this foretells a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
185l—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be astuniehed 
Graham. also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 
and constitutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 


the volume. 
TERMS. 

Single copies, $3. 

PRICE OF CLUBS FOR 1851.—Alll orders for Graham’s 
Magazine, commercing with 1851, will be sufplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the club of ten subscribers. Thece 
terms will not be departed from by any of the three dollar 
magazines. All orders addressed to 

GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
Py WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer 


Oct. 17—6t 











Jan.20, 83 Waterstreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati,O. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 

5 te ships composing this line are— 
The ATLANTIC, Captain West. 
Tie PACIFIC, Captain Nye. 
The ARCTIC, Captain Luce. 
The BALTIC, Captain Comstock, 
The ADRIATIC, Captain Grafton. 


_ These ships having been built by contract expressly for 
Government service, every care has been taken in their con- 
struction, as also in their engines, to insure strength and 
speed ; and their accommodations for passengers are une- 
qualled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Ex. 
clusive use of extra-size state rooms, $325 and $300. From 
Liverpool to New York, £35. : 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 





From a York. From Lirerpool, 

350. 350, 
Saturday October 12] Wednesday October 30 
Saturday October 2% ednesday November on 
Saturday November 16 | Saturday . December “T 
Saturday November 30 | Saturday December 21 

Saturday December 14 1851. 
Saturday December 28 | Saturday January 4 
1851. Saturday January 18 
Wednesday Janusry 8 | Saturday February 1 
Wednesday January 22] Saturday February 15 
Wednesday February 5 | Saturday March l 
Wednesday February 19 | Saturday March 15 
Wednesday March 5 | Saturday March 29 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, 
No. 56 Wall street, New York, or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY. & CO, 
Liverpool. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, 
silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, precious stones, or metals, 
unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof expressed therein. 
Ocey~ After the first of April next, the rate of freight by 
the above steamers from Liverpool wi!l be materially redu- 
ced. Jan.2 


THE FREE PRESPYTERIAN. 

HiS paper (under the editorial control of Kev. Joseph 
Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The snbstantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that snch a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 


its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the chureh to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadils aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral. and legislative—and in 


uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instrn- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 

WILLIAM F CLAKK, Publisher, 


Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS, 

There is a fount about to stream, 

There is a light about to beam, 

There is a warmth about to flow, 

There is a flower about to blow, 

There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray : 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Jan. 2. 





Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper; aid it type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 
And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play: 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 
i A. HINE will soon issue the first of a serica of original 
e Pamphlets, numbering from one to fifteen, more or 
less, containing thirty-two octavo pages, stereotyped, printed 
in the best style, and bound in durable covers. These pamph- 
lets will be entitled as follows: 
1. The Laborer 6. The Democrat 11. The Scholar 
2. The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. The Citizen 
3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer 13. The Legislator 
4. The Employer 9. The Debtor 14. The State 
5. The Servant 10. The Teacher 15. The Neighborhood 
Mr. Hine bas no pecuniary means to publish anything, 
and he looks to his friends for aid in this enterprise. He 
asks no contribution, but hopes that those who believe he is 
able to produce such pamphlets as the age an’ the welfare 
of the race demand, will secure a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to pay the expense. 
The price of the pamphlets will be ten cents each, or 
twelve copies for a dollar 
It is desirable that lists of subscribers be forwarded in 
advance, for they will constitute the capital of the enter. 
prise. Payments can be made on the receipt of each num- 
ber. Almost any zealous friend of man can obtain twelve 
subscribers. 
The first number will be issued in November. Direct to 
L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
pT pe 3 & PELRCE, Attorneys at Law and Noturies 
Public. 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ae- 
knowledgment of deeds, ani to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North CaroSna 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. 
Office, No. 114 Main strect. 


July 25. 

BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnutstreet 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25—tf 


CALIFORNIA. 
or through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 
llth, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa- 
vorable terms at the Agency ‘flice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 ae ew York. 

New arrangement Circulars distributed gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
forone. Address, postage paid 

ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 

For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddeus St: vens, Pa 

James Meacham, Vt. S. P. Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. H. Nath’| Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Il. 
Wm. H. Seward, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U. S. Treasury. 

Oct. 1O—11t 

WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Sa, procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the paten‘ability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of a 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Leiters must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

July 18. 


EK. S. RENWICK. 

PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
A a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 

Hydropathie Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician. in the place of Ur. Dexter, resigned. 

Having made varions improvements, this Institute is now 
pr: pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vinceng Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, and particularly iu the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of @ 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Seeretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathie 

Institute, 

The main building is three stories high, standing baek 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walke 
and plauted with trees, shrubs, &c. Ormthe left of the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages a8 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone buildingystanding on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, bronght from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydrauli¢ 
ram,’’a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the wa er 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is & 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and cam 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There ave many other appliances, which cau be better un 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No.3 Cornhill. 

HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 

by F xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 

the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to seeure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. iv G3 

ubscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by _ 

Noy. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 








WHEELAN & WOOD, a a 

HOLESALE and Retail Root and Shoe Manufactur~ 

ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west S Sy eee Hat +" te 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shovs, P mf sof Hate, ON. 


_ May naar BR ti cia alae 





HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTO = Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
2 ig setae JOHN HOOKER, f 
Sept. 12—ly JOSHPH R. HAWLEY. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchani,101 
W Bowly’s Baltimore, Md, Deo.23,—ly 
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